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Telephone Preparedness 





Nine years ago, when this nation 
was preparing for war, it found the 
Bell Telephone System ready for 
service at home and abroad. The 
war found the Bell System prepared. 
From its technical forces so needful 
to meet our war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen battalions were 
organized to carry to the front the 
highest developments of the tele- 
phone art. No other nation had so 
complete a system of communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put into 
the field a military communication, 
system of equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
gave to the world a new art. He had 
the vision of a nation-wide telephone 


system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one 
another as if face to face. He fore- 
saw a usefulness for the telephone 
which could not be achieved with- 
out innumerable developments, 
inventions and improvements, to 
him unknown. But not even he fore- 
saw the marvelous applications of 
telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency 
which is possible only when there 
is instant exchange of complete 
information. 

Since the completion of its service 
in time of war, the Bell System has 
devoted itself to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the great 
agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 
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Parrot’s Granite Block 


HILE the twentieth century 
skyscrapers rear their impressive 
towers over the Seven hills of 


San Francisco, the first stone structure 
erected is in the hands of the wreckers; 
the famous old “Parrott’s Granite 
Block” on the northwest corner of Cali- 
fornia and Montgomery streets; last 
of the veterans, lone sentinel of San 
Francisco’s colored past. 

Built in 1852, it is the last building 
of that period to be removed. One by 
one they vanish. The old Stock Ex- 
change, the United States Court Build- 
ing, the Express Building and the Ne- 
vada Block—all are memories. Now the 
last of them departs, after seventy-four 
years of history and romance. What 
stories, powerful vibrant tales its old 
walls could speak! Erected in the day 
of the Pony Express, in the time of 
clipper ships filling the bay, coming 
from the spice and color of the seas. 
Erected when a thick planked road led 





The Old 
Wells Fargo Bank Building 
Built in 1852 
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on to Mission Dolores. In the era of 
gold dust and iron men, when Califor- 
nia’s history was in the making, when 
San Francisco was newly feeling its 
power, taking its first halting steps. 
Work was commenced on the build- 
ing August 1, 1852, and completed De- 
cember 4 of the same year. It cost John 
Parrott $140,000 including the land. 
The land cost twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars—you could buy a few handfuls for 
that today !—and on Montgomery street 
is sixty-eight feet in frontage and on 


California the frontage extends one 
hundred and two feet. 
We are indebted to Mr. G. W. 


Wickland of Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Company for a copy of 
the contract entered into between Ber- 
nard Peyton, Jr., a citizen of the United 
States of America, and the Chinamen 
who undertook construction. The China- 


men were to proceed to the State of 
California in the bark “Dragon.” They 
were to remain with Peyton in the ca- 
pacity of stone masons or common labor- 
ers for the full term of ninety working 
days. In consideration of which they 
were given free passage on said bark 
and a daily wage of $1 for each and 
every day of labor. And the hours shall 
be from sunrise to sunset with the ex- 
ception of one hour commencing at noon. 
The daily allowance for each man to 
be one half pound of rice and one quar- 
ter pound of fish or its equivalent in 
bread and meat. That the payment of 
wages will be made at the end of three 
months and failure to comply with all 
or any part of the agreement would be 
a forfeiture of wages. 

All the granite used in the building’s 
construction was cut and dressed in 
China. The Chinamen alone could de- 
cipher what the peculiar marks on the 
stone blocks meant. When one set of 
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building instructions were lost it was 
necessary to send to China for a dupli- 
cate copy. Where could one find con- 
struction romance like that in these 
days? A new country, a beginning coun- 
try—laboring earnestly and grandly to- 
ward progress, putting up with every 
manner of complicated hindrance 
known to further their advance! A sac- 
rifice and a martyrdom was the early 
building. 

In its day it was regarded as the 
handsomest edifice standing. Soul’s 
Annals quote it as “‘the first of the super- 
ior class of private edifices which are 
now so numerous in many other places.”’ 

So great a fear had they for fire 
in that day that every precaution was 
taken to prevent it. The buildings were 
severely plain. The office structures were 
protected with cast iron doors and shut- 
ters. On this score our business section 
was unique among the American cities 
of that period. Many of them remained 
until as late as 1906; but Parrott’s 
Granite Block alone remains till this 
day. On every side of it stand the great 
portals of our modern buildings of com- 
merce. The Block looks, indeed, like a 
child standing between its parents, a 
mutely living record of the past. 

Its year of erection was an outstand- 
ing one in California history. All of 
seventy thousand persons arrived by sea 
and anchored their one thousand, one 
hundred and forty-seven vessels in San 
Francisco Bay. Every type of wa.er 
carrier there was. Large ships and small 
ships, painted and worn, clippers and 
fishing smacks—all lolling in  close- 
grouped bunches in the silver of the bay 


on that day of erection. Prosperity to — 


the West came with them. They were 
the fathers of our present day fortune, 
the heralders of today’s financial suc- 
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cess for California. With this influx of 
citizens came the opening of a banking 
center. The new Parrott Granite Block 
was selected. Page and Bacon Co., bank- 
ers, were its first tenants. Also Adams 
& Co., banking house and express office. 


The upper floors were occupied ac- 
cording to a directory of Parrotts new 
building as follows. Second floor, en- 
trance on California street, first room, 
Major Leonard, paymaster United 
States Army. Second room, Major 
Eaton, Commissioner Subsistence, Unit- 
ed States Army. Third and fourth front 
rooms, Quartermaster, United States 
Army. Third floor, General Hitchcock, 
United States Army and Adams and Co. 

Page, Bacon and Company purchased 
gold dust at current rates. Adams and 
Company paid the highest price for gold 
dust, forwarding it to all parts of the 
United States by every steamer. It is in- 
teresting to note that dust must be han- 
ded in by eleven o’clock the day previous 
to that on which steamer sails. The 
shipments of gold dust alone during that 
year (1852) amounted to forty-six and 
one-half millions of dollars. 

On December 2, 1855, Wells Fargo 
moved from the Express Building on 
the northeast corner of California and 
Montgomery to the new building across 
the street (Parrott Building). They 
occupied it for about twenty years, from 
that time, 1855, until the fire of 1906, 
it was known as the Wells Fargo Build- 
ing. The Alta California of December 
2, 1855, says “Wells Fargo now has the 
most extensive rooms occupied by any 
express or banking house in the country. 
The rooms are large and convenient.” 

In 1854, Tallant and Wilde also had 
their banking house established here. In 
1856 the upper floor was occupied by 
the Union, a private club now the Pa- 
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cific Union Club, California and Mason 
streets. In 1857 one of the floors were 
taken by Parrott and Company as bank- 
ers. 

The banking section of that day was 
practically restricted to the blocks 
bounded by Washington and California 
on the north and south and by Battery 
and Kearny on the east and west. But 
right down to the present day we can 
associate this Granite Block with bank- 
ing, the Hong Kong Bank has been 
established in San Francisco for fifty 
years, with the exception of a short 
while after the fire of 1906, they oc- 
cupied the ground floor for thirty-five 
years. They left there in February, 
1921. The dramatic history of the build- 
ing played a part during the world war 
when some of the officers of the Red 
Cross were stationed on its second floor. 

Through the mist of years the story 
comes right down to the present moment 
and it seems fitting that the last oc- 
cupants of the upper floors should have 
been the old Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company established here four years be- 
fore the corner stone of this building 
was laid, in the picturesque days of the 
side wheelers. 

In Young’s History the following is 
written: “Regarded as a handsome edi- 
fice in its time it is not likely to be pre- 
served as a memorial, though the re- 
tention might admirably serve the pur- 
pose of illustrating for future genera- 
tions the architectural standard of the 
period in which it was erected. The 
vicissitudes through which it has passed 
give assurance that it would prove an 
enduring monument. A flattering tribute 
was paid to the workers of this period, 
that they built well and better was 
proven by the great conflagration of 


1906.” 
a> 








The Abominations of Yondo 


is not as the sand of other des- 

erts; for Yondo lies nearest of all 
to the world’s rim; and strange winds, 
blowing winds, blowing from a gulf 
no astronomer may hope to fathom, have 
sown its ruinous fields with the gray 
dust of corroding planets, the black 
ashes of extinguished suns. The dark, 
orb-like mountains which rise from its 
wrinkled and pitted plain are not all its 
own, for some are fallen asteroids half- 
buried in that abysmal sand. Things 
have crept in from nether space, whose 
incursion is forbid by the gods of all 
proper and well-ordered lands; but there 
are no such gods in Yondo, where live 
the hoary genii of stars abolished, and 
decrepit demons left homeless by the 
destruction of antiquated hells. 


T:: SAND of the desert of Yondo 


By Ciark ASHTON SMITH 


It was noon of a vernal day when I 
came forth from that interminable cac- 
tus-forest in which the Inquisitors of 
Ong had left me, and saw at my feet 
the gray beginnings of Yondo. I re- 
peat, it was noon of a vernal day; but 
in that fantastic wood I had found no 
token or memory of spring; and the 
swollen, fulvous, dying and half-rotten 
growth through which I had pushed my 
way, were like no other cacti, but bore 
shapes of abomination scarcely to be de- 
scribed. The very air was heavy with 
stagnant odours of decay; and leprous 
lichens mottled the black soil and russet 
vegetation with increasing frequency. 
Pale-green vipers lifted their heads from 
prostrate cactus-boles and watched me 


with eyes of bright ochre that had no 
lids or pupils. These things had dis- 
quieted me for hours past; and I did 
not like the monstrous fungi, with hue- 
less stems and nodding heads of poison- 
ous mauve, which grew from the sod- 
den lips of fetid tarns; and the sinister 
ripples spreading and fading on the yel- 
low water at my approach, were not re- 
assuring to one whose nerves were still 
taut from unmentionable tortures. Then, 
when even the blotched and sickly cacti 
became more sparse and stunted, and 
rills of ashen sand crept in among them, 
I began to suspect how great was the 
hatred my heresy had aroused in the 
priests of Ong; and to guess the ulti- 
mate malignancy of their vengeance. 

I will not detail the indiscretions 
which had led me, a careless stranger 
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from far-off lands, into the power of 
those dreadful magicians and mysteri- 
archs who serve the lion-headed Ong. 
These indiscretions, and the particulars 
of my arrest, are painful to remember; 
and least of all do I like to remember 
the racks of dragon-gut strewn with 
powdered adamant, on which men are 
stretched naked; or that unlit room 
with six-inch windows near the sill, 
where bloated corpse worms crawled in 
by hundreds from a neighboring cata- 
comb. Sufficient to say that, after ex- 
pending the resources of their frightful 
fantasy, my inquisitors had borne me 
blindfolded on camel-back for incom- 
putable hours, to leave me at morning 
twilight in that sinister forest. I was 
free, they told me, to go whither I 
would; and in token of the clemency 
of Ong, they gave me a loaf of coarse 
bread and a leathern bottle of rank water 
by way of provision. It was at noon 
of the same day that I came to the 
desert of Yondo. 

So far, I had not thought of turning 
back, for all the horror of those rotting 
cacti, or the evil things that dwelt among 
them. Now, I pause, knowing the 
abominable legend of the land to which 
I had come; for Yondo is a place where 
few have ventured wittingly and of 
their own accord. Fewer still have re- 
turned—babbling of unknown horrors 
and strange treasure; and the life-long 
palsy which shakes their withered limbs, 
together with the mad gleam in their 
starting eyes beneath whitened brows 
and lashes, is not an incentive for oth- 
ers to follow. So it was that I hesi- 
tated on the verge of those ashen sands, 
and felt the tremor of a new fear in 
my wrenched vitals. It was dreadful to 
go on, and dreadful to go back, for I 
felt sure that the priests had made pro- 
vision against the latter contingency. 
So after a little I went forward, sinking 
at each step in loathly softness, and fol- 
lowed by certain long-legged insects that 
I had met among the cacti. These in- 
sects were the color of a week-old corpse 
and were large as tarantulas; but when 
I turned and trod upon the foremost, 
a mephitic stench. arose that was more 
nauseous even than their color. So, 
for once, I ignored them as much as 
possible. 

NDEED, such things were minor hor- 

rors in my predicament. Before me, 
under a huge sun of sickly scarlet, 
Yondo reached interminable as the land 
of a hashish-dream against the black 
heavens. Far-off, on the utmost rim, 
were those orb-like mountains of which I 
have told; but in between were awful 
blanks of gray desolation, and low, tree- 
less hills like the backs of half-buried 
monsters. Struggling on, I saw great 
pits where meteors had sunk from sight; 
and divers-colored jewels that I could 
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not name glared or glistered from the 
dust. There were fallen cypresses that 
rotted by crumbling mausoleums, on 
whose lichen blotted marble fat cham- 
eleons crept with royal pearls in their 
mouths. Hidden by the low ridges, 
were cities of which no stala remained 
unbroken — immense and immemor- 
ial cities lapsing shard by _ shard, 
atom by atom, to feed infinities of deso- 
lation. I dragged my torture-weakened 
limbs over vast rubbish-heaps that had 
once been mighty temples; and fallen 
gods frowned in rotting psammite or 
leered in riven porphyry at my feet. 
Over all was an evil silence, broken 
only by the satanic laughter of hyenas, 
and the rustling of adders in thickets 
of dead thorn or antique gardens given 
to the perishing nettle and fumitory. 

Topping one of the many mound-like 
ridges, I saw the waters of a weird lake, 
unfathomably dark and green as mala- 
chite, and set with bars of profulgent 
salt. These waters lay far beneath me 
in a cup-like hollow; but almost at my 
feet on the wave-worn slopes were heaps 
of that ancient salt; and I knew that 
the lake was only the bitter and ebbing 
dregs of some former sea. Climbin~ 
down, I came to the dark waters, and 
began to lave my hands; but there was 
a sharp and corrosive sting in that im- 
memorial brine, and I desisted quickly, 
preferring the desert dust that had 
wrapped me about like a slow shroud. 

Here I decided to rest for a little; 
and hunger forced me to consume part 
of the meager and mocking fare with 
which I had been provided by the priests. 
It was my intention to push on if my 
strength would allow and reach the 
lands that lie to the north of Yondo. 
These lands are desolate, indeed, but 
their desolation is of a more usual order 
than that of Yondo; and certain tribes 
of nomads have been known to visit 
them occasionally. If fortune favored 
me, I might fall in with one of these 
tribes. 

The scant fare revived me, and, for 
the first time in weeks of which I had 
lost all reckoning, I heard the whisper 
of a faint hope. The corpse-colored in- 
sects had long since ceased to follow 
me; and so far despite the eeriness of 
the sepulchral silence and the mounded 
dust of timeless ruin, I had met nothing 
half so horrible as those insects. I began 
to think that the terrors of Yondo were 
somewhat exaggerated. 

It was then that I heard a diabolic 
chuckle on the hillside above me. The 
sound began with a sharp abruptness 
that startled me beyond all reason, and 
continued endlessiy, never varying its 
single note, like the mirth of an idiotic 
demon. I turned ,and saw the mouth of 
a dark cave fanged with green stalactites, 
which I had not perceived before. The 
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sound appeared to come from within 
this cave. 

With a fearful intentness I stared 
at the black opening. The chuckle zrew 
louder, but for awhile I could see noth- 
ing. At last I caught a whitish glimmer 
in the darkness; then, with all the ra- 
pidity of nightmare, a monstrous Thing 
emerged. It had a pale, hairless, egg- 
shaped body, large as that of a gravid 
she-goat; and this body was mounted 
on nine long, wavering legs with many 
flanges, like the legs of some enormous 
spider. The creature ran past me to 
the water’s edge; and I saw that there 
were no eyes in its oddly sloping face; 
but two knife-like ears rose high above 
its head, and a thin, wrinkled snout 
hung down across its mouth, whose 
flabby lips, parted in that eternal 
chuckle, revealed rows of bats’ teeth. 


It drank avidly of the bitter lake; 
then, with thirst satisfied, it turned 
and seemed to sense my presence, for 
the wrinkled snout rose and pointed 
toward me, sniffing’ audibly. Whether 
the creature would have fled, or whether 
it meant to attack me, I do not know; 
for 1 could bear the sight no longer 
but ran with trembling limbs amid the 
massive boulders and great bars of salt 
along the lake-shore. 

Utterly breathless, I stopped at last, 
and saw that I was not pursued, I sat 
down, still trembling, in the shadow 
of a boulder. But I was to find little 
respite, for now began the second of 
those bizarre adventures which forced 
me to believe all the mad legends I had 
heard. 

More startling even than that diabolic 
chuckle was the scream that rose at my 
very elbow, from the salt-compounded 
sand—the scream of a woman possessed 
by some atrocious agony, or helpless in 
the grip of devils. Turning, I beheld a 
veritable Venus, naked in a white per- 
fection that could fear no scrutiny, but 
immersed to her navel in the sand. Her 
terror-widened eyes implored me and her 
lotus hands reached out with be- 
seeching gesture. I sprang to her side 
—and touched a marble statue, whose 
carven lids were drooped in some enig- 
matic dream of dead cycles, and whose 
hands were buried with the lost love- 
liness of hips and thighs. Again I fled, 
shaken with a new fear; and again I 
heard the scream of a woman’s agony. 
But this time I did not turn to see the 
imploring eyes and hands. 

Up the long slope to the north of 
that accursed lake, stumbling over boul- 
ders of basanite and ledges that were 
sharp with verdigris-covered metals; 
floundering in pits of salt, on terraces 
wrought by the receding tide in ancient 
aeons, I fled as a man flies from dream 
to baleful dream of some cacodemon- 

(Continued on page 114) 








realized when he came that not 
too much work could he do to make the 
gold pile up rapidly, gather in the praise 
at every hand and seat himself on a 
solid throne. The place he came from 
is not worth mention. It was one of 
those carefully rural places they pick 
out for the homes of Presidents and 
Stage Celebrities. The city he entered 
was New York City, New York. The 
last named locale is a rather large dwell- 
ing place sprawled over the Hudson 
River and frequently mentioned on Time 
Tables, Restaurant Advertisements, 
Theatrical Posters and Publishing 
House Notices. , 

Being of a literary turn of mind the 
first thing this man did was speak glow- 
ingly of a magazine he had edited that 
catered to the First Six Rows of any 
Musical Comedy and the revolutionary 
element of Raw Youth in this Country. 
He gave generous mention to his dic- 
tation and his executive ability. He 
spent the last penny he had on the Pub- 
lishers of Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Poetry. Luncheon, Dinner and 
Supper spread he forth for the fat-fin- 
gered Gentry anxious to Worship. In 
the course of time, with the aid of an- 
other intelligent vagabond and the com- 
bined savings of three years, he got to 
The Man. 

“It shall sweep the country by storm,” 
he said. “We need a magazine both 
aristocratic—that we may cater to the 
Translators, Decorators, Furbishers and 
Gilders—and within the understanding 
of the mob.” He paused for breath and 
a nod. “The articles might be had,” he 
resumed, “for next to nothing, for the 
first two issues will be my stuff almost 
entirely. We shall have brilliant criti- 
cism of the Drama and of Books from 
my exceptionally able friend—he has 
already cultivated eccentricities that are 
notable. 

The Publisher lit a cigarette. 

“The paper will be excellent—you 
have this great Publishing House behind 
you and are in a position to purchase 
paper much cheaper than competitors— 
the printing will be excellently conser- 
vative—you have every facility for turn- 
ing out the work due to the fact that 
your House has purchased types and 
figures of printing from bankrupt firms 
abroad — and the general make-up 


HIS MAN came for gold. He 
| came for praise and worship. He 


of the magazine will be ‘aristocratically 
common and gently blatant’ throughout. 
Appeal, Man,” he grew blatant, |‘ap- 
peal is what it will be; Eighteen Hun- 
dred Dollars an issue—without a stick 
of advertising! Imagine that, if you 
can!” 


Literature, Ltd. 


By A GENTLEMAN OF TASTE 


The Publisher sighed. “I can manage 
the advertising to cover expenses,” he 
echoed. ‘How much is the run of the 
first issue?” 

“T have a mailing and complimen- 
tary list of Eight Thousand,” said this 
clever fellow. ‘And I’ll wager there’ll 
be a demand fer copies up into Fifteen 
Thousand at the very first.” 

So it was arranged. The man had 
gathered in his object. He had planted 
his seed—and the rest was watering, 
pruning, and picking up the dropping 
fruit. 

Out the Magazine (in capitals, that 
‘M’) came, and lo!, it succeeded. The 
country, this country, yours and mine, 
went wild. They cried that nothing so 
delicious had been done. “How Daring,” 
they said. “How perfectly daring!” 
Others, the rabble who are wise and 
the riff-raff who are brilliant, claimed 
it was a damned shame and went about 
their tasks of Free Verse, Batik Design- 
ing and Pottery Moulding. To the 
masses, however, had come a delightful 
Damner. They read whole page articles 
in this Modestly Covered New Maga- 
zine that completely damned every 
ancient and honorary and wholly nec- 
essary custom they had. The circulation 
increased and ran to Seventy Thousand 
in a very few months. Every one began 
saying “Did you see such-and-such by 
in the this month?” or 
“Have you read the last number of 
? God! it’s good! Positively 
Brilliant!” It became a custom. The 
Publisher was overjoyed. He offered 
the Editor—who was our first line to 
this article—increase in salary and the 
Editor, in three thousand columns of 
the Daily Press turned it down. Wise, 
that man—and clever! 


OW in the town of New York 

there is a man who writes a col- 
umn or so of tart and moment-remarks 
every morning. The column usually is 
the first left-hand column of the front 
page of the morning paper. Mr. R. 
Hearst pays for those brief editorials 
and they are called everything from 
“To-day” to Rotten. It came to pass 
that our editor, a month or so ago, met 
this editorial writer. Met him privately, 
as it were, and lunched with him. They 
compared notes. They spoke of Cab- 
bages and Kings, of Stocks and The 
Miserable Reading Public, they spoke 
of Little Ones and Big Ones—long they 
talked and deeply. All the while this 
talk was going on a half-dozen secre- 
taries of this Big Newspaper Editorial 
Writer were bringing in reports to sign, 
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letters to read, telegrams from the Great 
Editor’s Stock Houses and the Mighty 
Editor’s Invested Interests. Our Mag- 
azine Editor looked and secretly mar- 
velled. “Here is literary success,” he 
thought. “Here is a man who controls 
millions—millions! God! It’s time I 
began to rake it in!” 

So the Magazine Editor went back to 
his carefully secluded office and called 
forth his Vagabond-In-Arms. Together 
they Hashed it out. So and so, thus and 
thus, even so and quite true, they mur- 
mured together. And when it was all 
over, one question remained in their 
minds: Was the Magazine, now, of 
sufficient Greatness to Drop its Satiric 
and Vitriolic Policy? Dared they, now, 
begin to rake in—oh, word of words!— 
Graft? Ah, it was struggle. Struggle. 
They decided, between them, to do less 
writing and more Money-Making. They 
pointed out to each other, later, so- 
and-so, who rode about Town in a lav- 
ishly colored Automobile and spent 
great months in Paris while the Pretty 
Public devoured his Magazines and 
Papers. They directed each others’ at- 
tention to this man and that man—men 
who, having lost none of the Great 
World’s respect, having still a Powerful 
Hold—lived lives of extreme leisure 
and had seats on Stock Exchange, Verily, 
they nervously agreed, the time is ripe 
to Pluck the Green Fruit and Paint it 
Ripe. 

This was done. The next issue of the 
Magazine came out. From over the 
country went little streams of mail pack- 
ages and from every city poured forth 
the diciples of this Magazine to the 
Stands whereat they put down their 
fifty-cent pieces and Gloated. Not Bab- 
bits, these. Creatures of Higher Learn- 
ing and Discriminating Taste. This 
Magazine, thank God!, was Clean. 
Clean. It contained reading that would 
elevate their Democracy and Tickle 
their Gizzards. Forth they went for this 
new Issue, read it from Cover to Cover, 
sighed, and were happy. The moment 
it was read they sat themselves down 
to desks or rested them near Telephones 
and wrote or spoke glowingly and hap- 
pily and tremendously proudly of “ The 
last number of , my dear!” 

Our Editor, our man who came for 
Gold, for praise and worship; our edi- 
tor and his helpmate, in the meanwhile, 
laughed off seventeen new advertise- 
ments, three propaganda articles cleverly 
written, and the total disgust—oh, Sting 
of Stings!—of one Great Editorial 
Writer whose work appears down the 
front columns of the morning press of 
every newspaper that amouuts to a tea- 
cup in the country. 
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Jack London’s Philosophy of Life 


EARLY STRUGGLE 


S TIME sweeps on down its un- 
known and untold aeons of cen- 
turies to meet the future gen- 

erations of mankind there perhaps will 
not be found in any single one of these 
generations a man who lived life in 
its every phase, and who accepted life 
as it really is, any more completely 
than Jack London did. The beauty 
which he had in his soul, and the beauty 
that he has left with us, will last for 
ages to come. 

The story of the life of Jack Lon- 
don, who was born in San Francisco 
on January 12, 1876, is more interest- 
ing than any fairy tale ever written. 
His life fascinates us from his earliest 
boyhood until his death. We _ love 
him for his bravery and adore him for 
his fortitude in breaking down every 
stubborn barrier to his progress. In his 
veins flowed the blood of true heroes 
of many past centuries. His ancestors, 
both on his father’s and his mother’s 
side, came to America before the Revo- 
lutionary War, and his great-great- 
grandfather was Sir William London, 
who fought in Washington’s Army. 

Jack London was not born to the 
luxuries of life. Up until he was eight 
years old we find him a rather beau- 
tiful and precocious child, who was 
watched over pretty closely by his older 
sister, while his mother and father 
looked after the household duties and 
finances for the family. The family 
was poor and it took the efforts of prac- 
tically every member of the little house- 
hold in order to “keep the wolf away 
from the door.”’ His father was a very 
busy and hard-working man; but how- 
ever hard pressed he was he never failed 
to take a great deal of time with his 
son. Many times Jack would accom- 
pany his father on a fishing or hunting 
trip, and it was on such trips as these 
that caused father and son to become 
such lovable, life-long pals. John Lon- 
don understood and sympathized with 
his son in all his struggles more than 
any other one person. Until his dying 
day Jack could not forget the tender 
affection which his father always showed 
toward him. He never forgot the sooth- 
ing touch of his father’s big, broad, 
rough hand upon his boyish head. The 
father’s indomitable spirit transmuted 
into the life of the son gave Jack Lon- 
don strength to undergo many priva- 
tions and hardships. And if he ever 
worshiped any god, that god was his 
father. Likewise did John London wor- 
ship his son. Whenever Jacx’s mother 
and all the family would be in despair 
about the young hero, whether he was 
on the rough seas piloting the Razzle 
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Dazzle, or in the Klondike regions of 
the far northlands, John London would 
always calm their fears by saying, “Jack's 
all right. Don’t worry about him. He 
will take care of himself, and he will 
come out big in the end.” 

Such faith this stalwart man of the 
earlier settlers had in his son, and it 
never wavered in the least until his 


death, which occurred while Jack was 


Per- 


on his trip into the gold fields. 





haps the most touching incident in the 
whole life of Jack London was the one 
at the time he, in 1897, was getting ready 
for his trip into the Klondike. His 
father, who had lain for weeks in what 
proved his death-bed several months 
later, with unshed tears in his patient 
grey eyes, begged Jack to take him 
along. ‘Why, if you could only get 
me up there in the snow, Jack, I’d get 
strong right off.”” And Jack, with a sob 
in his voice, cried to Eliza, his sister: 


“God!—If I could only take him.” 


T THE age of eleven, and now a 

pupil in the public school, Jack 
London began to earn his living by sell- 
ing papers. All his younger days were 
spent at hard work. From his own 
words we have the following: “Il was 
eight years old when I put on my first 
undershirt made at or bought at a store. 
Duty !—At ten years of age | was on 
the street selling newspapers. Every 
cent was turned over to my people, and 
I went to school in constant shame of the 
hats, shoes, and clothes that I wore. 


Duty !—from then on, I had no child- 
hood. Up at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing to carry newspapers. School over, 
my evening papers. Saturday | worked 
on an ice wagon; Sunday I went to a 
bowling alley and set up pins for drunk- 
en Dutchmen. Duty!—lI turned over 
every cent and went dressed like a scare- 
crow.” 

When he was fifteen, we find him 
working in a cannery at Oakland. At 
a little later date he was skipper of 
the sloop Razzle Dazzle, an oyster pi- 
rate. He became an able seaman on a 





sailing vessel at the age of seventeen, 
and when he had reached the age of 
nineteen, he solemnly came to the con- 
clusion that there was nothing in hard 
work. “I asked myself,’ he said, “if 
this were the meaning of life—to be a 
work beast? I know no horse in the 
city of Oakland that worked the hours 
1 worked. If this were living, | was 
entirely unenamored of it.” 

For several years he lived the life of 
a tramp. He saw life as it was, lived it, 
suffered it, and understood the sham of it 
better possibly than any other man. Hard 
kicks and knocks were meted out to 
him wherever he went. In Buffalo, N. 
Y., he was jerked up by a policeman, 
carried off to an inhuman and unreas- 
onable judge, received a sentence of 
thirty days in the penitentiary, where, 
chained to a rusty negro man, he was 
made to beat rocks,—all because he 
was found without a home, anything 
to eat, and scarcely anything to wear. 

It was utterly impossible for this 
young boy, whose progenitors had been 
fighters for and apostles of liberty, to 
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understand <uch treatment. But this 
was merely another corroboration of 
the theory of life that for the last few 
years had been impressing itself upon 
his young brain. “Such was life, the 
irrefragable fact of life.” As far as 
he could see, there was no difference in 
the treatment one received in the peni- 
tentiary and in the cannery at Oakland. 
The injustice at one place was practic- 
ally the same as it was at the other, 
all of which added to his inborn spirit 
of revolt against the injustice of so- 
ciety. Hence Jack London became a 
revolutionist, and continued to be one 
until he died. 

It is almost a miracle that he ‘sur- 
vived the hardships of his early youth 
without at the same time letting these 
hardships mar his mental capacity. But 
it seems that every experience of his, 
no matter how rough, was merely a 
stepping stone to a higher conception of 
things; for wherever he labored, wheth- 
er in the cannery at Oakland, or in 
some other more disagreeable place, his 
brain worked harder and more accu- 
rately than did his body. And yet there 
was no finer working piece of machin- 
ery than his physical body, but the over 
strain of long hours of manual labor 
caused a stoppage of growth which he 
never entirely recovered. The bones 
of his body never did get their full 
growth. 

He was deprived of the school room 
and the friendship of the boys and girls 
of his own age. He worked at day labor 
in order to help support the struggling 
family. Nevertheless he was perhaps 
developing faster mentally than any of 
the other pupils; for, as he worked, he 
thought—thought deep and __ lasting 
thoughts—something which his school 
friends had no occasion to do. He was 
made a work-beast; they were care-free 
and happy. While they were having 
their childish romances on their way 
home from school, he, with slouched hat 
and drooped shoulders, was finding his 
way home from the factory alone. So 
tired and worn was his little body that 
he could hardly move one foot past the 
other one. Many times he would be so 
tired that he would go to sleep in his 
chair before leaving the supper table, 
and his father would carry him to bed. 

Jack London never had any boyhood 
in the true sense of that term. From 
eleven years old, on, he was a man, 
doing the work of a man, and thinking 
the thoughts of a man. Although, in 
another sense, he never became a man. 
From his birth until his death, he was 
the personification of youth; and the 
indomitable spirit of youth and adven- 
ture held possession of him. He never 
got to be a theorist or an idealist. He 
was forever searching for adventure and 
a fuller life. He did not take time to 
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be a theorist, and the experiences of his 
youth gave him no cause to be an ideal- 
ist. He is constantly reaching out into 
life after some undiscovered happiness, 
but in the midst of what appears to be 
the height of happiness he is confronted 
with the picture of fate—that eternal 
struggle to live. A sordid materialism 
clips his wings so that it is impossible 
for him to soar to idealistic heights. 
Perhaps if he could have lived to a ripe 
old age, he would have thrown off some 
of his pessimism and written more ideal- 
istically. 

“One fails to discern,” said Char- 
mian London, “where he passed from 
boyhood into youth. Paradoxically, we 
might say, as he so often said, that there 
never was a boyhood for him. Hardly 
did he experience even a youth. From 
first to last it was as a boy-man and man- 
boy that he came face to face with life. 
‘I never had a boyhood,’ were his own 
words, ‘and I seem to be hunting for 
that lost boyhood’.” 


Ber x is such pathos in the study 
of the earlPtyears of this boy that 
it almost makes Gne weep. His tender 
little hands were made rough; his youth- 
ful and well formed body made lank and 
lean by the grueling effects which the 
overstrain of labor had on them. His 
round face grew thinner, and his som- 
ber eyes looked out from deeper sockets. 
Not a single day but took its toll from 
this boy’s life. He wanted to help his 
father support the family, but such hard 
labor was sapping his very life; and be- 
sides, to use his own philosophical ex- 
pression, “it was getting him nowhere.” 
Therefore, he determined to break with 
the cursed monotony of this sort of life 
and try his skill at something new. What 
he did is best expressed in his own 
words: ‘“‘When I was sixteen, I broke 
loose and went off on my own hook. 
Took unto myself a mistress of the 
same age, lived a year of the wildest 
risk in which I made more money 
in one week than I make now in a year; 
and then to escape the inevitable down- 
ward drift, broke away from everything 
and went to sea.* 


Life in the Raw 


So Jack London cut himself adrift 
from this life of slavery. He began to 
look beyond the narrow horizon and to 
crave contact and adventure with the 
unknown. The going to sea was noth- 
ing more than the purchase of an oyster 
boat—Razzle Dazzle—and joining the 
oyster pirates, a very hazardous and ad- 
venturesome occupation up and down 
San Francisco Bay. 

“IT wanted to be where the winds of 


adventure blew,” his desire ran. “And 
the winds of adventure blew the oyster 
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pirates up and down San Francisco Bay, 
from raided oyster beds and fights at 
night on shoal and flat, to markets in 
the morning against the city wharves, 
where peddlers and saloon keepers came 
down to buy. Every raid was a felony. 
The penalty was state imprisonment, 
the stripes and the lockstep, and what 
of that? The man in stripes worked a 
shorter day than I did at my machine. 
And there was vastly more romance in 
being an oyster pirate than in being a 
machine slave. And behind it all, be- 
hind all of me with youth a-bubble, 
whispered Romance, Adventure.” 


He was at the age when young men 
first begin to feel a spirit of rebellion 
of crescent manhood. There is no age 
so susceptible to the wrongs and in- 
justices of life as the age when a boy 
is passing through the adolescent stage. 
He has an ever-present consciousness 
that he is not being treated as he should 
be. His nerves are on edge at the slight- 
est provocation of any wrong which 
might be aimed at him. This is a very 
dangerous age in a boy’s life. It is at 
this age that they fail to get the proper 
direction and sympathy that they so 
much need. Lucky is the boy who has 
a father or a friend who is capable of 
directing him successfully over this most 
delicate and important period of life. 
Professor Biggs of Columbia University 
says, “at the adolescent age children are 
unlovely and the most in need of love. 
They are of a restless temperament and 
always wanting to be doing the most 
outlandish things.” 


Perhaps this is the reason that Lon- 
don, with his quick temper and romantic 
nature, decided to experiment with a 
life which was dangerous and from the 
farthest extreme of the one which he 
had been living. He could not see that 
society had any place for him. It may 
be that he took such questions too ser- 
iously. It may be that he reasoned 
wrongly; however, the mental concept 
of justice which he formed at this early 
age never changed. “Born of the work- 
ing class, my place in society was at the 
bottom,” he said. According to his way 
of thinking, Capitalists were the exploit- 
ers of the poor and the poor were the 
slaves of the Capitalists and society. This 
idea was forever fixed on his mind, and 
throughout all his subsequent life he 
never found the slightest reason for 
changing his opinion. 

His life at sea was full of thrills, ad- 
venture, and not infrequent episodes 
from which he barely escaped with his 
life. In speaking of his oyster pirating, 
he says, “and there was the time when 
we raided far down into Lower Bay, 
and mine was the only craft back at day- 
light to the anchorage off Asparagus 
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thousands. Herd after herd. As 
though seized with an irresistible im- 
pulse, cattle surged eastward and to 
market, to serve civilization. A red and 
white thread stitching the Lone Star 
on the Empire of Progress. 

May. Chisholm Trail. Texas below 
the Red River. 

Five hundred yards to the south 
of the trail, from the broad bare back of 
his old pied mare, Steve Garrison looked 
on. Wistful. 

“Cattle!” It was like Fronie said, 
cattle was all that counted. Farming 
was no good. You never got anywhere 
farming. ‘“‘Clodhoppers!” That was 
what Fronie’s pa had called him—a 
poor clodhopper that would never get 
anywhere. 

Fronie Maley’s pa owned the Buzzard 
Roost ranch, over yonder—somewhere. 
Fronie came to Steve’s settlement to 
visit her aunt, Miss Adeline Prue. Fro- 
nie was sixteen past. It was wonderful. 
Then Aunt Adeline wrote a letter, and 
Fronie’s pa swooped down upon them 
like a chicken hawk and snatched Fro- 
nie away. Dusky evening. A few min- 
utes before they had laughed and wrig- 
gled their toes in the creek’s white bed 
of sand. Steve couldn’t distinguish the 
man’s features in the shadows. Only 
knew he was a big coarse brute who 
laughted at their love, calling it “calf 
sickness.” Laughed also at Steve’s bare 
feet and scolded his daughter for hav- 
ing taken off her shoes. Until the visit 
to Aunt Adelina, Fronie’s little white 
feet had never felt the warm caress of 
the earth. As she was being dragged 
away, Fronie reminded him: 

“Cattle, Steve—I’ll be waiting—cat- 
tle—Kansas. . . ” 

That was nearly a year ago—last 
August. Letters had come from Fronie ; 
as many as three, counting the one that 
came last week. She wanted him to 
join the herds—that endless tramping, 
bawling swarm of longhorns that daily 
made new trails from the far reaching 
corners of Texas. 

Before the coming of Fronie, and 
the step-pa, Steve loved the farm. There 
was more of the gentle, home-making 
spirit of Minnie Garrison in Steve's 
make-up than there was of the roving, 
spreeing selfishness of Jim Garrison, 
long since food for buzzards on one of 
his adventurings. The step-pa had re- 
fused to buy shoes for the hard-working, 
eighteen-year old boy. Then, one day 
came Fronie, a dainty, dancing blue- 
bonnet, tawny head fitting snugly un- 
der his big muscular arm. Fronie gave 
him two brand new tingling words: 


ONG, lazy miles stretching to mul- 
| tiplied miles. Thousands upon 


Cattle 
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Love! Cattle!—Cattle! Love! The 
two interchangeably synonymous with 
Fronie. 

The “drag” of another herd was pass- 
ing. Steve looked anxiously toward the 
west. No other herd was in sight. Just 
then the sun dropped behind the horizon 
with a splash that spattered orchid and 
tangerine over the white frilled edges 
of the blue sky. Scalding, shamed tears 
rolled bumpily over freckles and down 
Steve’s twitching face. In his ears echoed 
the ominous wheels of opportunity, pass- 
ing. 
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boots. Instead he would get a beating 
from step-pa for loafing all day. 

“Hey, kid, wanta job?” 

A man galloped toward him from the 
end of the passing herd. Steve rubbed 
his wet eyes with the back of his hand. 
The man waited. Steve sat immovable. 
Stared. The man shouted. Irritated. 

“Hey, you! Want. go up the trail ?” 
This time he beckoned. 

Steve kicked the mare in the sides 
and trotted up to within a few feet of 
Tom Caruthers, trail boss of the Swear- 
ingen herds. Caruthers repeated the 
question again. Steve nodded an af- 
firmative. Then seeing the man’s queer, 








A red and white thread stitching the Lone Star on the Empire of Progress 


From sunrise to sunset, Steve had 
waited there. Watched. Longed. He had 
had nothing to eat; not even a drink 
of water. All day long, as one herd 
trailed out of sight and another took 
its place, he wrestled with his timid 
reserve. Prayed for courage to ride out 
to the “point” where, Fronie wrote, 
the trail boss would be riding, and ask 
him for a job; a chance at cattle, and 
that trackless waste land known as Kan- 
sas. 

He couldn’t do it. Steve could think 
deeply, intelligently. Speech came from 
him as painfully as dismemberment of 
his body. He couldn’t talk back; a 
great advantage for step-pa. The day 
was gone. He had lost his chance. 
Tears, big and slow, from a tortured 
helplessness, continued to flow. They 
wouldn’t go away again. 

Ma had hinted that if he worked 
hard in the field all day, and had the 
chores done up when they returned that 
evening, sometime between sundown and 
dark, there might be shoes for Steve. 
“Brogans!”” Steve’s mind spat scorn- 
fully. He wanted boots, high-heeled 
boots, with red or green stitching. 
“Clodhopper!”” He would never have 


searching look, he burst the sealed tomb 
of speech with a single “Yessir!” 

As they turned and‘ rode back to the 
herd, Caruthers gave Steve brief in- 
structions to fall in and “gouge the 
drag.” Turning to a puncher, he said 
in Steve’s presence: 

“We'll give ’im Johnnie’s outfit, Sneed, 
but he’ll haf to make out the best he 
can ‘till we camp, an’ then he can shoo 
the old mare towards home. Crowd ’em 
along, boys,” he called to the punchers 
in hearing, “gotta make Red River 
crossing tonight; heard she’s due fera 
rise tomorrer.” 

The trail boss turned his horse and 
loped back to the point. The puncher 
Sneed burst into song, as he “peart- 
ened” up his end of the drag. 

I hail down from in Texas, the 
Lone Star prairies bold; 

‘Im bound to follow them longhorn 
steers until I am too old. 

Steve caught the refrain in the tramp 
— tramp — tramp — ceaseless plodding 
hoofs—cattle ! 

Weeks of grilling toil in the saddle— 
stormy nights and stampedes, followed 
by days of hard riding to round up 1800 
head of cattlke—was rapidly making of 
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Steve a seasoned cowhand. The prince- 
ly accoutrement of the cowboy’s outfit 
had somewhat taken on the common- 
placeness of everyday usage. Boots, with 
faded stitching and slender heels eaten 
away to a lopsided slant, failed to give 
the deep and unbqunded satisfaction 
that had been his that first night, at 
Red River Station. Steve now looked 
forward to new boots, all his own. 
When he had ventured, that first night, 
to ask why he was given Johnnie’s outfit, 
a puncher called Weedy, after an ex- 
change of glances with the boss, an- 
swered him: 

“Oh, Johnnie, ’y he died with the 
cholera morbus las’ trip up, an’ we 
couldn’ never locate no kin to claim his 
outfit.” 

“Dead man’s boots!’’ Steve’s natural 
squeamishness made the thought repel- 
lent. No matter. They were boots. 
They hid those big brown bare feet. 

For the past few days Steve had 
noticed a sober, strained alertness in 
the manner of these heretofore jolly, 
prankish cowboys. This attitude was 
particularly noticeable in the young trail 
boss, Tom Caruthers. In the deserted, 
dead stillness of the country they were 
passing through, Steve sensed a hidden 
danger, but as the subject was never 
mentioned in his presence, he couldn’t 
guess what it was. 

They had left the old Cimarron River 
behind. Were approaching Turkey 
Creek. Suddenly the mid-afternoon 
drowsy solitude was splintered by a vell, 
awful in its hideous savagery. Blood 
chilling. 

“Redskins!” echoed in every punch- 
er’s alert brain. 

Weedy. gave Steve a gun and told 
him to follow him. As they rode fur- 
iously toward the point of the herd, 
Steve heard many times, from the punch- 
ers who joined them on the way, that 
terrorizing word of his childhood : 

“Tnjuns!” 

Before a substantial number of the 
drovers could bring the deadly .45s in 
range, a small band of painted warriors, 
mounted on swift-footed paint ponies 
and keeping up the fiendish yells, 
charged down upon Tom Caruthers and 
the two pointers, hacking and lunging 
with the murderous tomahawk and 
spear. 

It didn’t last long. Too long, though. 


For when the cowboys with Steve came. 


up to where the Indians made the at- 
tack, Tom Caruthers and his two com- 
panions lay dead with split open heads 
from the tomahawk. The vague un- 
easiness Steve had felt now stood out 
a stark fear. Naked. Ghastly. 

They hurried the preparations for 
burial, lest the Redskins return with 
reinforcements. With a terrible oath, 


Sneed kicked a dead Indian out of his 
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way, took the tomahawk that had fallen 
from his lifeless hand and set to work on 
the makeshift triple grave. It wasn’t the 
first time the old Chisholm Trail had 
served as burying ground for a drover; 
many, from one thing or another had 
contributed to its grim reapage. 

In camp that night, there being no 
volunteers, or favorites, the boys rolled 
dice for who should take over the job 
of trail boss and the responsibility of 
putting the Swearingen herd into Med- 
icine Lodge, Kansas, where a buyer 
awaited it. 

To his great surprise, Steve was asked 
to take a shot at it. Did. But when 
those little black-eyed cubes said he 
was boss of the outfit, he vehemently 
denied the charge. Claiming inexperi- 
ence; inability; in-everything. He was 
overruled. Plainly the job was not cov- 
eted. In fact, to the majority of these 
fun-loving, peaceable drovers, no job 
on the Chisholm Trail was particularly 
enticing just then. The nerve was a 
bit raveled. 

“When we git to Medicine Lodge, 
boys, I’m th’ough; done quit,” remarked 
Weedy. “This dadgum outfit’s too un- 
lucky to suit my taste fer livin’.” 

“Same here,” Sneed agreed. “Las’ 
time it ‘uz Johnnie, an’ now... ” 

“Johnnie!” echoed Steve. 

Since he was now the boss, he was 
entitled to the treatment of a man, they 
decided, and gave him the particulars 
of the Indian raid which had cost them 
Johnnie. Steve’s eyes unconsciously trav- 
eled to a spot on the boot he was wear- 
ing. He had wondered about that many 
times. It made him shudder. Even 
thoughts of Fronie were crowded out 
by that, and the horrors of the day. 


EDICINE LODGE was whoop- 
ing it up in the “Rat Hole.” Out- 
fits from a half dozen trail herds filled 
the combination saloon and dance hall 
to capacity. Steve had just come from 
the train which returned him from a 
week’s “private” business in Kansas City. 
He was so new he squeaked when he 
walked. Stiff-brimmed hat; shirt of that 
soft blue of a pair of eyes he couldn’t 
forget; vari-colored silk handkerchief, 
knotted just right ; grey checkered pants; 
high-heeled shop-mades, with the richest 
of stitchings; silver mounted spurs, with 
long trailing rowels, and to top this 
finery, the pearl handle six-shooter. 
Steve was sorry that Fronie couldn’t 
see him in his untarnished grandeur. 
If Fronie’s eyes were too far way, 
there were other eyes. A pair of call- 
ing, heart-breaking browns. She was 
young. Net the spurious, manufactured 
young of the other females there. Young 
with the rich, red wine of youth. She 
was pretty, too; straight black hair 
and creamy skin. She flirted alterna- 
tely with Steve and her dancing part- 
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ner, a good-looking young puncher, too 
far gone on cornstalk to appreciate the 
effort made in his behalf. The eye ma- 
neuvers were reinforced now and then 
with daring smiles from daring poppy- 
red lips. 

Steve knew that nice girls didn’t come 
to places like this. Tried to listen to 
Weedy’s and Sneed’s tales of woe and 
effusive welcome. A week of town-life 
loafing, with its consequent reaction on 
the “roll” and satiation of spirit, had 
had the usual effect. These two drovers 
were ready to hit the trail whenever 
he was, they assured Steve. That was 
good news, but he wished they would 
lay off him just then. They did—when 
“drinks” were called from the bar just 
back of them. Steve couldn’t dance, so 
he staked himself out of the way, in a 
corner by the barroom door. 

A suspension in the dance gave the 
girl an opportunity to shed her fast 
wilting partner on a nearby table. She 
then walked to the barroom door, and 
turning, blew Steve an airy kiss on an 
airy smile. At that instant a big rough 
hand shot out from the doorway and 
slapped the girl’s face, the force of 
the blow sending her reeling into Steve's 
arms. , 

He steadied her, gently pushed her 
aside, and stepped out to face a hulking 
brute of a man. Steve was furious at 
the outrage to woman—any kind of 
woman. 

“Why don’t you jump on a man, you 
blood-suckin’ skunk,” Steve challenged. 

There was a suspended moment while 
the bully looked Steve over, carefully, 
curiously, and finally, humorously. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” he bellowed. “A man, 
eh? Where? Is m’ eyesight failin’? I 
dont see none ’round heer.” And again 
that coarse, infuriating laugh. 

Subsconsciously Steve knew that his 
feelings because of the humor went fur- 
ther back than the present. He was 
madder than he had ever been in his 
life, and he meant it to the limit when 
he rammed that pretty little gun against 
the fellow’s ribs and told him to “Git!” 

There was nothing to do but obey, 
with that little wasp singing against 
his vitals; for “Buzzard” had committed 
the error of going abroad unarmed that 
night. Relied on his bulk to bluff the 
citizens and visitors of Medicine Lodge 
into the belief that he was very cour- 
ageous. He liked to brag, this “Buz- 
zard,” that he never carried a gun; at the 
same time letting it be known that he 
was a dead shot. Before going, Buzzard 
promised to return, shortly. 

No sooner had the door swung to 
on the man’s threat than Weedy and 
Sneed, and various bystanders wishing 
to do the boy a good turn, urged that 
Steve skin out while he had his legs 


(Continued on page 114) 
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When Oriental Meets Oriental 


OM LEE, merchant-prince and 
mandarin, dropped upon Frisco’s 
Chinatown as from the clouds. 
Fleet footed runners carried informa- 
tion of his arrival to shop keepers, and 
heads of societies. 

Wherever these soft-footed runners 
paused dull, dreaming, black-beetle eyes 
became bright with suppressed interest. 
It had been long since Frisco had looked 
on Tom Lee; not indeed since his ig- 
nominous flight to New York in months 
that had grown to years. But he had 
never once given over desire of revenge 
upon Mr. Mock Duck, head of Frisco’s 
High Binders, and of New York’s Hop 
Sing Tong. 

Mr. Tom Lee came to Frisco in his 
boyhood. Because he possessed initiative 
ability, he grew rich. He concealed his 
pig tail under a derby hat, and coquet- 
ted with American clothes. 

Prosperity and ambition drew upon 
him first the cupidity, then the hatred 
of the High Binders. They began to 
levy tribute. He objected. They in- 
creased the levy. He objected strenu- 
ously. It became so unbearable that 
Mr. Tom Lee took his troubles to the 
police. This was fatal. It caused more 
trouble, and a kind they did not expect. 

He could not venture upon the streets 
in the day without hearing behind him 
soft foot steps, following, following— 
with the slow, the pestilential patience 
of the East. Day or night it was the 
same. There was no escape. When after 
work, he sat down to smoke his pipe 
and dream, forms vague as smoke, seem- 
ingly bodiless, so softly did they move, 
but with alert shining eyes, drifted by, 
drifted by. He could no more escape 
them than the air. They floated round 
him like impalpable mist. 

By night it was worse. Then fear 
sat upon him like a demon. Whenever 
he fell asleep it was to awake panting, 
stung with terror. He could not sleep. 
He could not eat. 

After he had managed to survive one 
murderous attack—in broad daylight— 
by Mr. Mock Duck’s hired henchmen, 
he knew it was time to go. And go he 
did. Nor did he find it wise to stop 
until he placed a continent between 
himself and his enemy. 

When he reached New York he pulled 
himself together sufficiently to take ac- 
count of stock. He found he had a 
whole skin, his cue, and his liberty. 
Courage revived. He solemnly offered 
thanks to the bones of his ancestors, 
and set to work. 

The Hop Sing Tong did not pay any 
unpleasant attention to him in New 
York. His native ability—unmolested 
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—re-asserted itself. Again he became 
rich, powerful. 

He arose to leadership of the Ong 
Leong Tong. After that he became 
Mayor of Chinatown, and ruled like 
the oriental despot that he was, over a 
little kingdom bounded by Doyers, Pell, 
Mott Street and The Bowery. 

With return of wealth and a little 
leisure he began to dream. His dreams 
were of Sing Loo—and love. 

She was his childhood’s sweetheart 
in the far away land of his birth. He 
thought of her lovingly—and of the old 
home. His heart ached to go back to 
China, and to bring her home with 
him. But his time was so taken by large 
affairs he could not get away. He did 
not wish to begin life over a third time. 
There was only one way out of the 
difficulty, to send someone to pose as 
Little Sing Loo’s American-born hus- 
band on the return voyage. In this way 
troublesome immigration officials could 
be passed in safety. 

At this time a wave of crime, police 
were quite powerless to cope with, was 
sweeping Frisco’s Chinatown. In the 
black honeycomb of labyrinths beneath 
the streets which were like nothing so 
much as the catacombs of Rome, where 
shriveled, wrinkled, yellow figures that 
resembled nothing human were smok- 
ing “the black smoke,” men and women 
disappeared in numbers. Crimes were 
common in the open day. Theft seemed 
a matter of no importance. Neither 
property nor life was safe. 

The chief of police was certain Mock 
Duck was the instigator if not the per- 
petrator of all this crime. But there 
was no proof. The law was welcome 
to think what it wished; it could do 
nothing. Mock Duck could not be 
caught. 

In addition, that wily celestial’s poli- 
tical pull rendered him well nigh im- 
mune from punishment. A half dozen 
times the police traced the crime to his 
door. A half dozen times Mock Duck 
met them, servile, polite. His appear- 
ance disarmed them. He was small, 
delicate physically, meek to look upon. 
He swore by his gods, with that open 
faced sincerity that has given rise to 
the expression “to lie like an Oriental” 
that he had not the slightest idea of 
what they were talking. Each time a 
half dozen white witnesses bobbed up 
to corroborate his statements. 

At this juncture the chief of police 
bethought him of the old feud between 
Tom Lee and Mock Duck. Here, per- 
haps, was assistance. It took an ori- 


ental to outwit an oriental. At least 
it was worth trying. 

Accordingly he sat down and wrote a 
cordial invitation to Mr. Tom Lee, ex- 
tending the protection of the city, and 
safe conduct upon the way. This invi- 
tation an interpreter took down in 
beautiful, calligraphic strokes upon lus- 
treless paper which had occasional shin- 
ing detached surface fibers. 

Mr. Tom Lee read this invitation 
and grinned with glee. It was just what 
he wanted. And it had come in the nick 
of time. He was eager to go to Frisco 
now to meet his little betrothed whom 
he had sent a trusty friend to bring to 
America. Again he read the invitation. 
Again he grinned. His subtle oriental 
mind grasped at once the full import 
of the message. 

Without further delay he framed ac- 
ceptance in choicest Chinese. This done 
he interviewed the workmen who were 
making a secret store-room for his art 
treasures and accumulated gold, just be- 
low his new, sumptuously furnished 
apartments, and having a place of sec- 
ret connection with the larger room. 
He told them this store-room must be 
completed within ten days. 

Then he put on correct American 
clothes and took a taxi for the station. 
This is why Mr. Tom Lee dropped 
down upon Frisco’s Chinatown as if 
from the clouds. And this is why when 
he stepped off the ferry he stepped into 
the arms of two plain clothes men who 
had been sent by their chief to meet him. 
They went to headquarters. Here the 
chief and Mr. Tom Lee were closeted 
for more than an hour planning the 


downfall of Mr. Mock Duck. 


Tom Lee listened and said nothing. 
It is the oriental habit to receive in- 
formation, not to give it. After a time 
he listened wearily because he knew no 
one could better the plan developing 
within his silent brain. When the lis- 
tening was over he guilefully agreed 
to all the chief had said. Then he went 
away. 

By that ancient system of communi- 
cation of the Orient, which persists to- 
day, despite telephone and telegraph, Mr. 
Mock Duck learned of Mr. Tom Lee’s 
arrival. He likewise learned, in the same 
ancient silent manner, of the expected 
arrival of the little betrothed who was 
upon the high seas. The news delighted 
him so that for the moment he forgot 
his meek, somewhat ailing expression. 
His yellow face twisted itself to a grin 
that was worthy the hideous idols of his 
fatherland. 

That night he sat alone. He thought 
and smoked until morning began to 
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whiten around the windows. These long 
hours of night his figure had the monu- 
mental impassiveness of a Buddha. His 
little round eyes, which held the expres- 
sion of an ancient race, looked straight 
ahead. One could not see that he 
breathed or that an eyelash rose or 
fell. When the whitening around the 
windows began to spread and blurr the 
floor, he lay down and went to sleep. 
He was happy. He had arranged every 
detai! of the plan by means of which 
he uld steal the bride of Tom Lee 
anc «»en twiddle his fingers at the police 
he hated. He was calm, and he slept. 

For the next few days there was no 
figure so meek and humble in Frisco’s 
Little China, as Mock Duck. Even his 
cue hung down disconsolately. His wide 
trousers whipped his thin legs. He 
scarcely lifted his eyes from contempla- 
tion of the pavement when he walked. 
His air was that of one who is crushed 
to earth and submissive. Sometimes when 
he walked, he seemed to totter. He 
looked feeble, old. But as he walked 
he improved, expanded his plan, until 
it included not only revenge, but pleas- 
ure—perhaps a wife—a substantial sup- 
ply of Tom Lee’s gold, several art ob- 
jects he had coveted, and once made fu- 
tile plans to obtain. 

The Chinaman whom Tom Lee se- 
lected to go to China as the American 
born husband of Little Sing Loo, was 
a native of San Francisco. And there 
was no reason why Mock Duck’s faith- 
ful henchman should not hold Tom Lee 
temporarily a prisoner, which he, Mock 
Duck, would go with the little bride 
to New York, install himself in Tom 
Lee’s elegant apartments, until warned 
by Frisco friends to depart, and then 
take with him the bride, Tom Lee’s gold, 


and whatever art objects he wished. 


HEN the news came that the 
P. M. Liner which bore Little 
Sing Loo was ready to dock, Mr. Tom 
Lee did not rush to meet it with the 
impetuosity of a western bridegroom. 
Not a bit of it! He sat in his hotel 
room, smoking a big black American 
cigar, and sent an envoy as would a 
mandarin. He was resplendent. He 
was calm like a saint in a shrine. 
Mock Duck’s trusty spies hung upon 
the envoy’s trail like floating shadows 
waiting for an opportunity. And this 
opportunity came quicker than even they 
could wish. After the special envoy had 
conveyed the diminutive bundle of over- 
lapping, embroidered satins, which bore 
the name of Little Sing Loo, from the 
steamer’s gangway, he deposited it with 
evident relief, in the ladies’ waiting 
room, while he went to look after the 
business of the arrival. It was then 
Mock Duck’s spies showed themselves 
worthy of their master. They went up 
to Little Sing Loo. They showed her 
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a letter to herself signed by Tom Lee. 


Little Sing Loo, who had been strick- 
en dumb by the noise, the confusion of 
the docks, was, reassured by the brush 
strokes, and the message to herself. She 
agreed to go with them willingly. They 
picked her up without more ado and 
and put her into a waiting taxi which 
took the shortest cut for Chinatown. 

The Special Envoy, finding business 
of arrival was going to consume more 
time than he, anticipated, went to the 
waiting room to give instructions to his 
charge. He had been cautioned to 
guard her. She was gone. He knew ex- 
actly what had happened. 





“Night was settling down” 


He jumped into a taxi, told the driver 
to take the shortest cut to Chinatown. 

Night was settling down. It was 
beginning to dim the twisting path-like 
streets, and did not give him sure vision. 
But every now and then ahead, between 
four men who keep close together, and 
who had the appearance of hurrying, 
he thought he saw an edge of color. He 
set out on the run. He came _ near 
enough to be sure he was right. 

Four men were carrying Sing Loo. 
Just as he was about to overtake them, 
they dipped down a stairway, where a 
yellow lantern emphasized the darkness 
instead of illuminating it. The Special 
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Envoy attempted to follow. A pair of 
brown, bare arms stretched up out of 
the night and blocked the way. He 
struggled to get past. He tried to call. 
A hand covered his mouth. He tried 
to remove the obstructing hand. A foot 
of thin dagger sank swiftly into his 
back. He became ominously silent. 

Meanwhile to Tom Lee, waiting like 
the oriental lord he was in his hotel, 
smoking his black American cigar, a 
message was delivered from the Chief 
of Police. It requested a personal in- 
terview for a few moments, at an ap- 
pointed place. He made haste to com- 
piy, only to find himself likewise cap- 
tive, with jailors who were silent and 
unbribable. He was treated with respect 
and consideration. Everything was pro- 
vided for his comfort and amusement. 
Indeed, early the next morning, the 
daily papers were brought. One of the 
headlines was: “Serious Illness of Mr. 
Mock Duck.” The article went on to 
say that gentleman was confined to his 
bed, that doubts were entertained of 
his recovery. 

Then Mr. Tom Lee knew whose 
prisoner he was and his peace of mind 
was shaken. Mock Duck, he knew, was 
skilled in the arts of death. He knew 
Mock Duck had set in motion some 
wicked plot. Whatever the plot, he 
knew it was directed against himself and 
Little Sing Loo. 


This same headline caught the watch- 
ful eye of the Chief of Police. Years of 
intercourse with the race “whose ways 
are dark and mysterious,” made the 
newspaper paragraph as intelligible to 
him as it had been to Tom Lee. He 
made haste to send secret service men 
to ascertain the exact whereabouts of 
Mr. Tom Lee, and make sure of his 
safety. For once that subtle oriental, 


Mock Duck, had overplayed his hand. 


In the meantime, Little Sing Loo 
was hurried noiselessly along through 
the darkness. She went through doors, 
doors, doors—until they seemed many 
noiseless, fluttering black butterfly wings. 
Down inky alleys they sped, across nar- 
row courts, through damp smelling cel- 
lars, on, on—and then they came to a 
lighted room where they waited. And 
when they went on again, it was in a 
carriage which to Little Sing Loo’s 
amazement rolled noiselessly over the 
stones without any rickshaw men. They 
stopped after a while in front of a 
vaulted building, got out, and entered 
through tall gates of iron. And there— 
right before her—stood one of those 
monstrous living dragons made out of 
steel and smoking fire, word of which 
had filtered through to her sequestered 
China. This was the noisy, fire-breathing 
reality. It had only one eye. That was 
exactly in the middle of its head. Long 
bar of light from it stabbed the night 
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like a blade of steel, and made her timid 
heart shake. 

“It is true, then,” murmured Little 
Sing Loo. “I shall call for a scribe, 
I will have him write to my friend Lou- 
Laou, that I, Sing Loo, with my own 
eyes, have seen the thing she said could 
not be, even in land of foreign devils.” 
But it is not beautiful at all, she thought, 
like the dragons of my own China. 
Whenever it hissed she trembled as if she 
had an ague. When it roared she fell 
upon her knees. She covered her face. 

Then they went out upon a long 
platform, between rows of little houses 
with round roofs, strung together like 
oblong beads. Before she knew it they 
lifted her up the steps and into one of 
these long, low houses. And the strang- 
est thing happened. Everything began 
to slip noiselessly past her. Nothing 
seemed able to stand still. Little houses 
on wheels slipped by. And then big 
houses on wheels. And lights and lights 
of many colors. 

“Never in my life did I see so many 
winking dragons, red, green, yellow,” 
said Little Sing Loo, to the spy who 
was setting out for New York with 
her, “‘not even at time of the New Year 
in my China-land.” 

The night was advanced when Little 
Sing Loo and her captor boarded the 
train for New York. Mock Duck, the 
ill-unto-death, was upon that same train, 
but he did not show himself to Sing 
Loo. And before noon of the next day, 
Tom Lee, likewise, took train for New 
York, having been set free by the secret 
service men of the Chief. Tom Lee 
guessed rightly that Mock Duck had 
feigned illness in order to procure for 
himself leave of absence without sus- 
picion, and that the rest of the drama 
would be enacted on the other side of 
the continent. Therefore, he hurried 
east by the express. 

None of the three were finding en- 
joyment in the forced ride from Frisco. 
Indeed, Little Sing Loo was miserable. 
Loneliness had settled down upon her; 
her heart was sad. The clickety-click- 
click-click of the little rocking house 
kept up. When the next day dawned she 
realized for the first time that it was 
she and not the landscape that was speed- 
ing. And all that day she went on; 
gliding past villages, rivers, mountains; 
rattling over cobwebby bridges that 
made her gasp she was so frightened. 

In this way day followed day ,until 
she ceased to count. She thought per- 
haps it might last forever; she gave up 
hope. After she had fallen asleep and 
waked up several times, the dragon in 
whose tail she seemed to be traveling, 
gave a disturbing shriek, and ran into 
a hollow shed where he stopped, pant- 
ing, blowing steam from his nostrils. 
Her captor spoke some words she could 
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not understand: “Hobloken! Noo 
Ylork!” 

They got out of the round top house, 
and into a boat. There was a dragon 
concealed within the boat, because it 
spouted fire. It glided out upon the 
water amid wild clanging of bells and 
hooting of whistles. After they had gone 
a distance, little boats kept darting 
about them like skimming water bugs. 
And big boats bore down upon the one 
that she was in until she thought that 
they were going to swallow it. But each 
time just at the point of swallowing. 
it swerved and they escaped. 

At the far shore their boat kept nos- 
ing around until it found a place and 
slipped in. Here they disembarked. 
Right in front of them houses rose so 
tall they held the sky up. Between these 
sky-houses, little bits of round topped 
houses tinkled by on wheels drawn by 
horses. 

Down the streets flowed rivers of peo- 
ple, swirling, eddying at the corners. 
The noise! The confusion! It was mad- 
dening. To her relief they got into one 
of the little horse-drawn houses, which 
carried them safely through the river 
of people and vehicles. Docilely, as is the 
habit of the woman of the orient, she 
left the car at her escort’s bidding, and 
they began to make way through swarm- 
ing canons, whose walls rose to dizzy 
heights. Then they turned a corner 
and Little Sing Loo forgot weariness 
and cried out with delight. A city 
within a city! And*the little city was 
her China. In front of shops she had 
known at home, swung familiar dragons, 
gold suns, and signs written with sweep- 
ing brush strokes. Windows blossomed 
with plants; stunted, exotic; and an oc- 
casional swinging lily with not a hand- 
ful of earth to grow in, whose familiar 
fragrance reached out to her comfort- 
ing hands. +, 

Before a dark wall’ that looked dif- 
ferent, she saw a group of her country- 
men reading a placard; she knew that it 
was a joss-house. To be sure it was not 
the graceful pagoda-type of her fathers 
with rippling cascade of roofs. Alien 
though its exterior, she knew it and 
the heart of Little Sing Loo was glad. 


Through the doorway of an evil 
smelling provision shop, her captor led 
her, up a stairway, down an ill-lit hall, 
up another stairway, and across a court. 
They found a door and knocked. The 
door swung open. They entered a fairy 
land of the East. The room was some 
seventy feet in length. It was separated 
into several smaller rooms by filagree 
carving of brown and gold, leaving an 
arcaded central space, with unimpeded 
view from end to end. The carving was 
a marvel of skill and patience !—gild- 
ed monkeys in every possible position, 
amid fruit, flowers, scraggy tree-limbs. 
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The room had no windows. It was 
lighted by skylight. From the corners of 
this sky-light depended hexagonal por- 
celain lanterns, priceless works of art. 
Some of the lanterns were egg-shell 
thin, decorated with round painted med- 
allions of exquisite beauty. Some had 
diaper ornaments, delicately reticulated 
panels. 

They belonged to a pottery called 
C’ien-lung made before the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

At the far end there was a shrine of 
gold lacquer shining like a sun. Around 
the walls was arranged the priceless 
pottery which made part of the fortune 
of Tom Lee. There were turquoise 
blue, aubergines of Old Ming potters; 
ginger jars decorated with the white 
hawthorne, the mei flower (winter 
blooming plum tree of China); mon- 
strous-headed dogs, green lions with 
golden paws; mandarin ducks; red jars 
known as sang de boeuf; fragile vases 
color of the young onion’s skin, but 
which, when held to the light showed 
under decoration in blazing gold; rest- 
ful monochromes; and one or two small 
bowls of “hare’s fur” t’u hao; perfume 
sprinklers, and incense burners. The 
furniture was teak-wood inlaid with 
pearl and ivory. 

Upon the altar, fragile incense sticks 
were sending faint, vibrant, circles of 
smoke. 

As Little Sing Loo looked about, her 
heart became glad again because of the 
thoughtfulness of her lord. 

An old woman entered. 

“This is the bride of our lord, Yu- 
tcschi,” said the guide. Whereupon the 
guide went away. 

The unexpected luxury, the newness, 
left Little Sing Loo speechless. 

Yu-teschi broke the silence. 

“Look about you, Heaven Born! See 
how beautiful.” 

“For me?” queried ‘Little Sing Loo. 

“Tf not, for whom?” answered Yu- 
teschi. “It is good, Heaven Born, to be 
favored of the mighty! I remember— 
I remember when I came from China. 
I looked like you. My face was smooth 
like a lily—white—That was long ago 
—But you are weary. You must rest.” 

“But, my Lord?” inquired Little 
Sing Loo. “Shall I not see him soon?” 

“Yes, soon,”’ answered Yuiteschi. 

Then she helped her to remove her 
outer garments and her sandals. 

She folded almost tenderly and placed 
upon a teak-wood table, the outer gar- 
ments of black satin where gold dragons 
rioted about a blue disk that resembled 
a sun. She undid the under blouse of 
crimson where three yellow moons 
peered wistfully through cherry-blossom 
foam ; loosened the silken girdle, brushed 
away imaginary specks of dust from 


(Continued on page 115) 
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The Voice of the Wheat 


GEORGE STERLING 


Winds came from far away. "T'was April weather, 
When basking Earth forgets awhile her age. 

Across the blue, slow clouds went by together 
On their brief pilgrimage. 


Unbroken, to the sky-line of the West, 

Ran the young wheat in billows vast and dumb. 
In that vast solitude Earth bared her breast 

For children yet to come. 


Sunlight lay drowsily on field and tree. 

Perhaps I dreamt; but ere the dream was fled, 
Out of the wheat a Whisper came to me— 

A secret voice that said: 


“T am the faithful spirit of the wheat. 
Men come and go, but I abide the same. 
From age to age my fosterlings repeat 
The music of my name. 


“Man knew me not in Time’s forgotten days; 
Lowly as he I waited then my hour, 

Standing for years beside his primal ways, 
Unnoted as the flower. 


“T am the voice that drew him from the beast, 
The cave, the forest or the jungle’s mud. 

I first induced him from the gory feast 
Whose price was paid in blood. 


“Become his food in feasts no longer red, 
I made him wanderer: when he forsook 

The noisome midden, it was I who led, 
And mine the path he took. 


“I sent him forth a nomad without goal. 
Mounted and armed he ventured, as I set 
A hunger for horizons in his soul 
That burns unsated yet. 


“I am the voice that called the nomad in, 

When baffled eyes had found the western foam— 
A deeper voice, commanding that he win 

The permanence of home. 


“Inseparable from a needy race, 
I wait the bidding of the hollow plow. 
My reapers take the sunlight on the face, 
The sweat upon the brow. 


“My hosts, innumerable and serene, 
Have set their armies ’round his safe abode, 
That all his foes may see the girdling green 
Of camps without a road. 


“T am his surety of the years to be: 
He shall not hunger long except I fail, 
Nor shall I fail him if he trust in me 
Whose living blades avail. 
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“He and his hearth accept me as of old, 
A part forever of the human need. 

He is the suckling that my arms enfold, 
My child whom I must feed. 


“So closely to his law of life I stand, 

Serving the strength for which his heart has cared, 
From furrow to the moulding of the hand, 

Until the loaf is shared. 


“T am a bond ‘twixt man and gentler things, 
And he who sows shall reap the years of peace, 
Out of my loneliness receiving wings, 
Till war and sorrow cease. 


“I am his earthly sacrament, his bread 
That he shall break forever with his kind. 
Mine is the table where all men have fed, 


The food all men shall find. 


“I am the pledge that, at the heart of Earth, 
Good is established, tho you doubt as yet. 

Who listens not with ears shall catch my mirth, 
Tho grief awhile forget. 


“For them who sow beneath the mournful rain, 
There waits the harvest of my proven gold. 
For them who weep abides another grain 
That is not bought nor sold.” 


The wind sank, and the Whisper died away .. . 
I listened yet, not sure that I had dreamed. 
League-wide, below the azure of the day, 
The billowing verdure gleamed, 


Great-blossomed, bountiful, of promise sure 
That man be nurtured till his House be one; 

A changeless pledge his House shall long endure 
Beneath the mighty sun; 


When not by slaughter and the blood of brutes 
Shall he grow godlike in his flesh and mind, 

But by that food whose cleanliness transmutes 
The sight that now is blind. 


I pondered, and my soul beheld afar 
The holy acres given to the wheat 
Between the morning and the evening star, 
That all mankind may eat; 


The innumerable sowings of the South, 
The innumerable reapings of the North, 

The harvests brayed for man’s re-hungered mouth, 
That the new life go forth— 


In Minnesota and vast Argentine, 
In Canada and the Manchurian plain, 
And where the wide Dakotas wait to glean 
And the immense Ukraine, 


In California, mistress of the sun, 
And India in her eternal place, 
Achieving all, when the huge toil is done, 
Salvation for the race. 


Courtesy, The Northwestern Miller 
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From a young Italian poet comes a 
desire to be heard through Free Market. 
“The expression of the individual's 
thoughts and ideas! is what your first 
notice about Free Market, reads. I 
therefore submit the following expres- 
sion of an idea which may prove valu- 
able to your readers:” 


FREE VERSE 

F ANY one should ask me what is 

this kind of poetry called “free verse” 
I would promptly answer: “Freedom!” 
Yes, freedom of natural expression from 
those to whom fortunately or unfor- 
tunately nature has given a spasmodic 
thirst for a new form of beauty, a tur- 
moil of fresh imagery, a twinkling vision 
of forms and characters which are not 
yet created, an individual voice with 
regular or irregular rhythm, a free lan- 
guage which is far from any austere form 
of the classics, a poem without rhyme, an 
idiom with no trace of the laureate 
scholar, a balanced or unbalanced ca- 
dence. 

The poet of “free verse,” who is 
really the genuine chanter of this twen- 
tieth century, will not imitate or trans- 
cribe. He is himself, the individual, the 
unique, the elect one. His inborn faculty 
will make him utter the essence of a 
simile or metaphor which no other bard 
has pronounced in the past or present. 

To me the poet is the original mur- 
mur, not the scholastic pupil who will 
unconsciously quote standard literary 
passages. To me the poet is not the 
maker of any usual beautiful lyrics or 
of the rigid or warm sonnet, whether 
his composition is perfect in form ac- 
cording to the original lines of Petrarch 
or of Wordsworth. The singer, when 
conquered by a sudden or slow impulse, 
which is the inspiration, will set down 
his words in his own way, just as they 
come. The first line may have four 
beats, eight, ten, twelve—what does it 
matter? His first or second stanza, 
which is the conclusion of a thought, 
may have two, four or six lines; that 
makes no difference. When birds sing, 
if we would listen while seeking an 
image or think of a dream, we would 
discover a melodious poem! It is the 
same with the breeze, the brook, the 
sea. 

Free verse is the music of the heart, 
the deep message of the soul! 

—Virgilio Luciani. 


SUNSET 
TH the departing sun 
The firmament is a prophecy of 
turquoise— 
With saffron shades and crimson tints 
Like veils unfurled, still .... 


The Free Market 


My eyes gaze upward, upward, 
And the miracle from high 
Has flushed in my cheeks its hues. 


Halt! O riding humanity of the road! 

That in your myriad motors of this age 

Seems like flies lost in a path of empti- 
ness ; 

Cease your fevered frenzy for an in- 
stant, 

Behold with me the sky! 


But the riding humanity of the road 
Heeds not my words, 

And I am left alone 

To salute that painting of the air! 


- 


JAZZERS 


HE dancers of today, 
What do they represent? 
Do they caress the mind with gentle 
moti 
Or wake the eye with tender love? 
No! No! 


Their smiling lips 

Are doomed to shallow gaiety, 

Their beating feet 

Are moving toys with rubber waists, 
Their restless spines 

The marionettes in-senseless melodrama. 


If every dance 

Depicts the vogue of times, 

These dancers are the artists of our 
age! 

They dance our roaring systems, 

Our sins and all suppressions, 

They dance our injustice 

Through the day’s commotion, 

They dance our*@vélution that destroys! 


I shall believe, I shall believe 

That sometimes Grace will arise with 
dawn; 

Her rhythm then may conquer 
Man’s madness and his ignorance! 
A beauteous poise may change the world, 
A beauteous poise could make the world 
Calm as an April sea. . . 


P| 


TO “PRIMAVERA” 


O MY lady of the pink blossom 
And the white, painted in purple, 
Flaming with poppies. . . I see you! 


Naked on virgin grass I roam 
Gallant, exultant. 

I drink the sun, the air, 

I kiss your lips of dew. 
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I come to you from streets 
Crowded with noise and smoke 
Where love is spurned 

And truth is lost! 


If my face rest upon your breast of 
roses 

And your breeze lulls my heart into a 
murmur, 

If your stream bathes my flesh 

Melting my sins in its torrent of ecs- 
tasy, 

Could I then be the resurrection of a 
man? 





HE Overland Monthly is glad to 

announce Miss Viola Taylor as 
winner of the short story contest con- 
ducted by the Daughters of the Cali- 
fornia Pioneers. Miss Taylor’s story 
has to do with the early political back- 
ground of San Francisco and we feel 
our readers will enjoy the story. It is 
different. 

The second choice was a story by 
Miriam Allen De Ford titled soli- 
tude. This story will appear in our 
June issue of Overland, while Miss 
Taylor’s story will appear in May. 

HE Daughters of the California 

Pioneers will on the 19th of April 
give a tea in honor of the writer of 
the Overland short story, and on this 
day the two stories will be read before 
the club and their guests. 


- 


HE lovers of poetry and the writers 

of poetry were delightfully enter- 
tained March 22 when Harriet Mon- 
roe editor of Poetry, addressed a large 
audience at the Colonial Ballroom, 
Hotel St. Francis. All those who have 
not submitted to Poetry, or have not 
subscribed will, we have a suspicion, 
flood the mail room of Poetry. Harriet 
Monroe lectured under the auspices of 
Ida Gregory Scott. 


ENRY DUFFY again does some- 

thing in his production of U Don’t 
Understand, breathing forth the joy of 
living, clever, clean comedy that it is. 
It is a play written by Arthur Good- 
rich for the entire family, father, moth- 
er, brother and sister. It is one of the 
many. 

NOTHER is The Gorilla, run- 

ning at the Alcazar. Novelty is 
the watchword of the play, thrills, chills, 
tempestuous laughter, the latest and 
greatest of mystery plays. These last 
two plays of Henry Duffy productions 
promise rare entertainment to theater- 


goers. 
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Jean Campbell Macmillan 


RAMATIC readers are fre- 
D quently supposed merely to 

exhibit their own powers, but 
there are dramatic readers and lecturers 
who dedicate themselves to the task of 
awakening and fostering in others the 
power of self-expression. Jean Campbell 
Macmillan is one of these; she devotes 
her talents to the discovery of talent ir 
others. It would perhaps be truer to say 
that she devotes her talents to showing 
her pupils how to find and develop what- 
ever of capacity may be latent there. 
Her one aim in teaching is to reveal to 
her students their own possibilities of 
creative art and expression. 

“Once they have created, they are 
never again satisfied merely to imitate. 
I believe that created in His Image 
means that we have the potentialities of 
creation; that is, of becoming creators, 
within us. To reveal this to individuals 
means to open the gates of happiness 
to them. One who teaches this to people 
can see the miracle happen in their eyes.” 

Her students find her unfeignedly in- 
terested in their problems and able to 
see both sides of any question that con- 
fronts them. “I learned early in life,” 
she says—Perhaps it is her judicial inher- 
itance—“that even a flapjack has two 
sides, and I’m never satisfied until I 
have seen them both.” 

Miss Jean Campbell Macmillan has 
for several years given courses in the 
Short Story and Dramatic Interpreta- 
tion and Public Speaking for the Univer- 
sity Extension of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, of which she is a graduate. She 
has been, too, on the Faculty of Mills 
College and of the Dominican College 
of San Rafael. 

Miss Macmillan has had remarkable 
success in the teaching of public speak- 
ing. One of her classes, a club of thirty 
mature business and professional men, 
ran uninterruptedly for four years. 

Her devotion to arts and art expres- 
sion has taken her away from the profes- 
sion she expected to follow. Even as a 
child she showed the legal mind that 
distinguished her father and brothers. 
She planned to follow in their footsteps, 
but her love of creative expression chose 
a different path. At thirteen her first 
poem—the subject was love—was pub- 
lished. At sixteen she won the second 
prize for the National Irrigation ode, 
the first prize being given to Mrs. Mc- 
Clurg, wife of the Chicago publisher, 
a writer who had previously received 
honors at a French University. Miss 
Macmillan’s first short story was sold 
during her sophomore year to the De- 
signer, which paid her fifty dollars. She 
won the first prize in the California 
Writers’ Club contest for the best eight- 


LaurA Be i Everett 


line poem. Her subject was San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Her play, The Little Shepherd, writ- 
ten nine years ago, had four productions 
during the past Christmas season in 
different parts of the state. 

Her published collection of poems, 
Candlelight to Dawn, is notable for its 
truth to human nature as well as for 
the high quality of the poetry. She re- 
minds one of Browning in her ability 
to put herself in the place of those whose 
thoughts she interprets. 





Jean Campbell Macmillan 


While she has spent nearly all her 
life in California, Jean Campbell Mac- 
millan is a native of Nevada, where her 
father was a judge. He was, by the way, 
a personal friend of Mark Twain in the 
early days of Nevada mining history. 
Miss Macmillan’s grandfather made 
his first trip to California around the 
Horn. Her mother, who crossed the 
plains in a covered wagon, is the gentle 
spirit of their attractive Berkeley home. 
What Miss Macmillan owes to the in- 
tegrity and high ideals of her home, 
probably even she herself does not know. 
Her philosophy of life is expressed, she 
says, in Tennyson’s words 

“Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

Miss Macmillan is lecturing and giv- 
ing dramatic recitals throughout the 
state. She is a delightful woman to meet 
personally, keenly alive, vitally irter- 
ested in her work, in her clubs, in people, 
keeping a childlike freshness of approacir 
to human problems, which does not pre- 
vent a closely reasoned consideration of 
the subject at hand. Every trip to Santa 


Cruz, to Eureka, to the more remote 
places where she gives recitals, is woven 
into her fabric of poetry not palpably, 
with name and date, but in a line here 
or there that makes us see the sunset or 
the land sweep, or feel the genuine 
human sympathy of a friendly voice. 
Sometimes she puts her thoughts into 
such wee verses as 4 (Question for 
Natalie 


You’ve gardens in the heart of you 
And roses fair; 

Their fragrance is a part of you, 
And in your hair 

The amber spirit of the wine 

Is everywhere 

With roses in the heart of you, 
How can it be 

The woods are such a part of you, 
And all the sea 

Lies dreaming in the eyes of you, 


The wild gray sea? 


or into an Interlude 


A star into a flower, 

A flower to a bird, 

A bird into my heart— 
And my heart heard. 


And now there is within, 
The wistful wings 

To carry straight to you 
What my heart sings. 


One is tempted to go on quoting 
the dainty complete poems, but to do 
so will not give an impression of the 
strength, the virile quality of Miss Mac- 
millan’s poetry. Belonging as she does 
to the present age, she has been influ- 
enced by the currents of new verse with- 
out losing the lyrical quality of the 
older poetry. Any reader of her poems 
will be impressed by her willingness to 
“accept the universe,” in a spirit that 
is vitally in quest of Life’s truths. Her 
longer poems, poignant, human, com- 
pelling as they are, do not lend them- 
selves to brief quotation. 

A poem that will appeal to many as 
an expression of what one may feel on 
a rainy day, is Shadows. 


God seemed so far away 
Until the rain, 

And then again 

I looked up 

As if I had not dared 
So long to do; 

I saw the heavens 
Were not all blue 
And hard and cold, 
But there had rolled 
A tender cloudbank 


Continued on page 125) 
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under him and was able to straddle a 
horse. In an effort to persuade Steve 
of the logic of their advice, these men 
said that “Buzzard” was the meanest 
white man on the trail; also, that he 
was one of the richest drovers of Texas 
herds; had plenty of money to buy 
what he needed, juries or pretty women. 
The half-breed, Cherokee Nell was his 
gal, besides she wasn’t worth fighting 
over ; if there was time for a fight, which 
was doubtful, as he would come back 
shooting and he never missed. 

Then, like a deluge of icy water, 
the name Maley tacked on to “Buz- 
zard” struck Steve’s ears. Maley of 
the Buzzard Roost. Maley of the 
coarse, brutal laugh, against a back- 
ground of white sand—dusk—F ronie— 
love—Thoughts that winged through his 
whirling brain, sweet, unutterable. 
And he was going to kill her father— 
unless— 

“Lookout, Garrison!” 

The sharp warning floated out of 
the crowd in the dance hall as Ran 
Maley, winchester in hand, lunged 
through a side entrance where a heavy 
red brocaded curtain obscured this exit. 
Two of the shots came from Steve's 
friends and went to dislodge kerosene 
lamps which hung against the wall. 
The third was from Steve’s pearl-han- 
dled toy, and he didn’t know where it 
went, nor what it meant. 

“God!” 

The pitchy black stillness threatened 


Cattle 


(Continued from Page 106) 


to unman him. He imagined a great, 
skulking brute crawling on the floor, 
reaching for him with a knife. “Ugh!” 
A knife always made him sick with 
horror. 

Finally, when his nerves were ready 
to snap like a dry twig, a feeble light 
flickered—went out. Another took its 
place. Lamps were once more shedding 
their weak radiance over the central 
portion of the room. Cautious heads 
peeped from beneath tables and behind 
over-turned chairs. 

There, in the very spot where Steve 
had seen him last, three feet, or a little 
more, from the slightly swaying brocaded 
curtains, lay the huge mass of flesh and 
bone that was Ran Maley. Still. A 
man ventured toward the inert figure, 
not forgetting caution. Others came, 
and formed a group around the body 
on the floor. 

So. That wild, haphazard shot from 
the gun and the man he had despised 
and laughed at had done for old Maley. 
Steve wasted no pity on him. Thought 
of Fronie. What he had done to her. 
What cattle had done to him—to them. 

Weedy and Sneed came and shook 
Steve out of his stupor. Pulled him to- 
ward the curtained exit. Pleaded with 
him to “Git to hell outta heer!” Un- 
resisting now, he allowed the two punch- 
ers to guide him past the group sur- 
rounding the dead man, and toward the 
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side exit. They were about to pass from 
sight when they snapped around at a 
shout from behind them: 

“Cherokee Nell!” 

The man held high above his head 
a jeweled dagger. Plenty there were to 
identify it, who had seen its quick flash, 
felt its sharp prick when Cherokee Nell 
was in tantrum. The dagger had been 
pushed to the hilt, under the left shoul- 
der, into the lung of the man. Evi- 
dently from behind the curtain as Maley 
passed, accounting for the fact that he 
didn’t get in a shot. The slightly mov- 
ing curtains after the lights were lit, 
told Steve that Cherokee Nell had wait- 
ed to make sure her work was finished. 

“Heer yuh air, runnin’ wild, Garri- 
son,” a man laughingly pointed to 
where Steve’s bullet had strayed far 
from its destination, and out into the 
open through the wall. Reaction left 
Steve weak and bewildered. 

“Jes’ the same it ain’t goin’ to be 
healthy ’round heer fer you, Steve, fera 
good bit,” cautioned Weedy, “ner in 
Texas neither, below the Red River,” 
he added. 

“Les go West, Steve,” Sneed put in. 
“C’mon, we're with yuh; plenty uh cat- 
tle out there.” 

As they galloped away into the night, 
three voices softly chanted: 

I hail from down in Texas, the 
Lone Star prairies bold; 

I’m bound to follow them longhorn 
steers until I am too old. 








iacal night. At whiles there was a cold 
whisper in my ear, which did not come 
from the wind of my flight; and look- 
ing back as I reached one of the upper 
terraces, I perceived a singular shadow 
that ran pace by pace with my own. 
This shadow was not the shadow of 
man nor ape nor any known beast; the 
head was too grotesquely elongated, the 
squat body too gibbous; and I was un- 
able to determine whether the shadow 
possessed five legs, or whether what ap- 
peared to be the fifth was nerely a tail. 

Terror lent me new strength, and I 
had reached the hill-top when I dared 
to look back again. But still the fan- 
tastic shadow kept pace by pace with 
mine; and now I caught a curious and 
utterly sickening odour, foul as the 
odour of bats who have hung in a char- 
nel-house amid the mould of corrup- 
tion. I ran for leagues, while the red 
sun slanted above the asteroidal moun- 
tains to the west; and the weird shadow 
lengthened with mine but kept always 
at the same distance behind me. 
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An hour before sunset I came to a ~ 


circle of small pillars that rose mirac- 
ulously unbroken amid ruins that were 
like a vast pile of potsherds. As I 
passed among these pillars I heard a 
whimper, like the whimper of some 
fierce animal, between rage and fear, 
and saw that the shadow had not fol- 
lowed me within the circle. I stopped 
and waited, conjecturing at once that 
I had found a sanctuary my unwelcome 
familiar would not dare to enter; and 
in this the action of the shadow con- 
firmed me, for the Thing hesitated, then 
ran about the circle of columns, paus- 
ing often between them; and, whimp- 
ering all the while, at last went away 
and disappeared in the desert toward the 
setting sun. 

For a full half hour I did not dare 
to move; then, the imminence of night, 
with all its probabilities of fresh terror, 
urged me to push on as far as I could 
to the north. For I was now in the 


The Abominations of Yondo 


very heart of Yondo, where demons or 
phantoms might dwell who would not 
respect the sanctuary of the unbroken 
columns. 

Now, as I toiled on, the sunlight 
altered strangely; for the red orb, near- 
ing the mounded horizon, sank and 
smouldered in a belt of miasmal haze, 
where floating dust from all the shat- 
tered fanes and necropoli of Yondo was 
mixed with evil vapors coiling skyward 
from black enormous gulfs lying be- 
yond the utmost rim of the world. In 
that light, the entire waste, the rounded 
mountains, the serpentine hills, the lost 
cities, were drenched with phantasmal 
and darkening scarlet. 


HEN, out of the north, where shad- 

ows mustered, there came a curious 
figure—a tall man fully caparisoned in 
chain-mail—or, rather, what I assumed 
to be a man. As the figure approached 
me, clanking dismally at each step on 
the sharded ground, I saw that its ar- 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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When Oriental Meets Oriental 


trousers of yellow silk. Then Little 
Sing Loo drank tea that smelled like 
orange blossoms, from a diminutive cup 
that resembled an imperishable flower, 
and lay down to rest upon a moon- 
shaped bed. Soon, being weary, she fell 
asleep. 


N ANOTHER part of New York 

Mr. Mock Duck, who had arrived 
upon the same train, put the finishing 
touches to a remarkable disguise which 
he had brought from Frisco to safe- 
guard him from recognition by the lead- 
ers of New York’s Hop Sing Tong. 
He went about this deliberately, and 
with pleasure. Was not Tom Lee, his 
enemy, safe in San Francisco under the 
watchful eye of his henchmen. 


The disguise gave him the appearance 
of a fat young Chinaman, with a smil- 
ing, if somewhat oily face. He wore a 
wig over his bound-up pig tail, and a 
stylish American hat. In this disguise 
he sauntered about the streets, took his 
time, and enjoyed himself in his own 
peculiar way, until late in the after- 
noon. 


A little after noon of this fateful 
day, Mr. Tom Lee arrived in New 
York. In the long ride across the con- 
tinent he had had time to meditate. 


Late that afternoon as dusk began 
to dim the narrow streets of Chinatown, 
and devotees of “the black smoke” were 
starting out, to walk softly about, their 
eyes dilated dream drunken, Mock Duck 
presented himself at Tom Lee’s place 


_of business. He said he was the Ameri- 


can born Chinaman who had been sent 
to bring to America Tom Lee’s be- 
trothed; that early that day he had 
sent her with the servant who had ac- 
companied her to Tom Lee’s apart- 
ments; and that now he wished to call 
upon Mr. Tom Lee and Little Sing 
Loo. To corroborate his words he 
showed a letter written and signed by 
Tom Lee. After a few moments more 
conversation he was sent up to the 
apartments of Tom Lee. 


He opened the door softly. He looked 
in. Apparently the room was empty. 
He walked in. Then he discovered the 
bed and Little Sing Loo. He stole over 
on tip-toe. He stood looking gloatingly 
down upon Sing Loo, who lay silent save 
for the breathing of deep sleep. Then 
he looked gloatingly upon the objects 
of art, which his connoisseur’s heart un- 
derstood. He could not decide upon 
the moment which he wished to steal 
the most, the woman or the vases. 


Little Sing Loo’s kimono sleeve had 
slipped up, showing a round, childish 
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arm the color of old ivory, the black 
puffed out over her ears skewered 
with ivory, glistened and crowned 
the innocent dreaming face of a child. 
Little Sing Loo dreamed. And a 
smile flitted over her face, show- 
ing even, white teeth like pearls that 
come from the warm waters of the East. 
The oriental indifference of Mock Duck 
was shaken. He bent down. He touched 
her cheek softly. Little Sing Loo moved 
uneasily. She murmured in her sleep: 

“Who comes?” 

“I, your lord, Daughter of the Sun. 

Have you no greeting for me?” 

Little Sing Loo sprang up, her white 
lids heavy with sleep. 

“My Lord! But where? He is not 
here.” 

“Yes, It is I.” 

Fear swept her face. “You? You?” 
she questioned. “You are not my be- 
trothed. I am bride of Tom Lee.” 

“Almost!” chuckled Mock Duck, in 
high glee. 

His mood changed. “You were to be. 
Now you are mine. I have bought you 
—bought you from Tom Lee!” 

Little Sing Loo became proudly de- 
fiant. “ "Tis a lie!” she said slowly, but 
with deep conviction. “Even here, in 
this devil’s land, Tom Lee is a man- 
darin. His word is gold. "Tis a lie most 
infamous. Tom Lee is not an old man 
like you.” 

Mock Duck became livid with rage. 
To be baffled by a child—after all his 
success, and his well laid plan! He 
seized Sing Loo and raised his arm 
preparatory to strike. Before his arm 
could work his cruel will, Tom Lee, 
traveled-stained and disheveled, burst 
in through the unlocked door. Mock 
Duck gasped in astonished fear at sight 
of his old enemy. 

Little Sing Loo fluttered across to 
her betrothed, like a frightened part- 
ridge, with a pleasant little whirr of 
silken kings. 

When Mock Duck recovered from 
the first paralyzing shock of surprise, 
he whipped out from the padded folds 
of his garment, a supple shining knife. 

Tom Lee pushed Little Sing quickly 
behind him. He produced a knife to 
meet it. 

With faces which an ancient, unsat- 
isfied hatred made fiercely thin and 
drawn, they advanced upon each other, 
like soft footed cats, each watching for 
an opening. Then suddenly, moved by 
the same impulse, they sprang in, closed, 
and the long knives sought a vital spot. 


The attempt failed. The hilts hung to- 
gether futilely, whirred round and 
round, while sharp, white stars slipped 
off the angry surface where they touched. 
They surged back and forth, breathing 
heavily. 

Then a thought brightened the eyes 
of Tom Lee. He changed his tactics. 
He sought only to parry not to thrust. 
In this way he was saving his energy. 
They were now in the center of the 
first arched opening in the arcaded lat- 
tlce-work that divided the long room. 
Tom Lee was still moving back, back, 
stealthily—enticing his antagonist to 
follow. Mock Duck became the ag- 
gressor. Time and time again Tom Lee 
caught deftly the swift down-plunging 
blade, just in the nick of time. Just as 
Mock Duck was preparing to put his 
strength to a supreme test, he saw a 
look creep in and star cruelly the little, 
dull, round eyes of Tom Lee, a look that 
he did not comprehend, a look which 
made him shudder with sudden forbod- 
ing. 

But before he had time to think again, 
Tom Lee’s foot had touched the hidden 
spring in the floor, just beneath the place 
where a grinning bronze monkey swung 
nimbly down from a cabbage-sized chrys- 
anthemum. 


Silently the floor opened and Mock 
Duck dropped out of sight. Just as 
silently the floor closed over him and 
the sound-deadened walls stifled his 
cries. 

Little Sing Loo did not understand 
in the least what had happened. She 
saw. Then she did not see. That was 
all there was to it. The next night 
there was a gay and wonderful wedding 
celebration in Chinatown in honor of 
Tom Lee and Little Sing Loo. The 
presents which were bestowed upon the 
childish bride made her forget com- 
pletely the unpleasant occurrence of 
the night before. But not so Tom Lee. 


When Mr. Mock Duck disappeared, 
he dropped into the hidden treasure 
vault which had been built with such 
care for Tom Lee. He found himself 
in a little room whose walls, floor, ceil- 
ing were made of polished brass, present- 
ing everywhere a smooth, even surface, 
with no sign of exit or door. Tiny elec- 
tric bulbs lighted this hidden chamber. 
And because of some mechanical device 
he did not comprehend, there was suf- 
ficient fresh air provided to make the 
yellow room endurable. 


Here Tom Lee kept Mock Duck im- 
prisoned until he was starved into sub- 
mission. When that feat was accom- 
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In Flanders With the Princess Pats 


HE FLYERS were the eyes of 
the army and during the time we 
were in the Chapelle-Armentieres 
trenches aeroplanes were almost con- 
stantly to be seen. Each side kept a 
strict watch upon the other and “bird 
fights,” were not infrequent. We enter- 
tained a feeling of great admiration for 
our air boys and never tired of watch- 
ing them as they circled, darted and man- 
euvered like living things in the air 
above us. They were our heroes and 
idols. 

The Canadians as well as the Tom- 
mies were prone to bet upon almost any- 
thing where there was a chance of win- 
ning or losing, but you never could find 
one that would place a bet against one 
of our flyers; no matter what odds you 
might be willing to offer. Through 
constant watching and discussing the 
maneuvers of the machines many of our 
lads became quite expert in judging 
aeroplane fights, and could tell at once 
when one air boy was getting into a 
position of advantage over his adversary. 

“Now he’s got him,” some excited 
watcher would exclaim, and then a few 
minutes later; “Damn me if he hasn’t 
slipped out of the net. Gad that Fritz 
is some boy himself, but you're going 
to get it just the same Fritzie, and you'd 
better come right down and light easy 
and save yourself a bad fall.” 


“There, there, what'd I tell you?” 
another would exclaim, who up to that 
time had not said a word. “It’s a wooden 
instead of an iron cross for you this 
time, Fritzie,” and so they would go on 
while the battle continued. 


Those battles in the air were of short 
duration, and when one of our boys 
brought down his opponent there was 
greater rejoicing along the line than 
there would have been had we taken the 
enemy’s trenches and killed and captur- 
ed every German in them. But our fly- 
ers did not always come off victorious, 
and then the boys would always find 
some way of explaining why he lost out. 
Either the Hun had taken an unfair ad- 
vantage, or the wind was against him, 
or his machine went wrong. They could 
always find some satisfactory excuse for 
our air boys when they failed to bring 
down their enemy. They would never 
admit, even to themselves, that there 
was a German flyer the equal of one of 
ours in a fair fight. I think the average 
of “knock down’s” were at least four 
to one for our side. 

It was a great sight to see a Boche 
machine fall down; sometimes a mass of 
flames. But when it was one of ours 
it was a different matter. Although we 
were losing men in the trenches almost 
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every day, often our comrades and 
chums, yet to see one of our boys of the 
air go tumbling down to his death al- 
ways caused us a feeling of sadness. 

As a rule we did not know them, and 
rarely ever met them, but we felt that 
they were risking their lives in watching 
over us. We saw them fearlessly go up 
to meet their enemy in deadly conflict— 
unmindful of the shot and shells that 
were hurled at them from the enemy 
below. We could imagine that we heard 
their laugh of derision as they darted 
through the bursting shells and flying 
shrapnel in order to encounter their op- 
ponent and do him battle. Their do- 
minion was the air while we groveled 
in the earth and watched and waited. 


SHALL never forget a bird fight he- 

tween one of our flyers and a Ger- 
man ‘Taube, one beautiful afternoon 
while we were holding down the Cha- 
pelle-Armentieres. The Taube must 
have been over ten thousand feet in the 
air, leisurely circling around over our 
lines—a beautiful speck of silver and 
white flashing in the sunlight — when 
our lad started after it. In order to 
keep the Boches back of our lines and 
force them to fight, in starting, he went 
out over and beyond the German 
trenches and through their barrage of 
shell fire, in a flash; then he commenced 
to climb up, heading toward the German 
Taube that was preparing to meet him. 
For a minute or two it looked as though 
he was going at them head on. 

This course on his part made it look 
to the occupants of the Taube as though 
they had an easy mark, and probably 
prevented them from trying to get away. 
It must have looked to them as though 
all they would have to do was to pick 
him off with their machine guns as soon 
as he came within range. But our lad 
knew what he was about and was not 
as easy to be handled as they might have 
imagined. He was doing a little camou- 
flage act on his own account. Before 
he got within range of their machine 
gun he turned to the left, at the same 
time continuing to climb, and before 
the occupants of the Taube knew what 
was happening he was above them and 
had them at a disadvantage. Then the 
battle commenced ; a battle entirely dif- 
ferent than man was ever known to wage 
before the world’s great war began. 

I cannot describe the maneuvers of 
those machines of the air as they circled 
and dove and turned and twisted. We 
could hear the rattle of their machine 
guns, and knew that the fight could not 


last very long. At the end of seven and 
a half minutes from the time the ma- 
chine guns got into action we could see 
the Taube was crippled and commenc- 
ing to descend, followed by our air boy. 
It was not entirely out of the control 
of the pilot, but it was out of commis- 
sion for further fighting; while our ma- 
chine was as good as ever. It was soon 
apparent that the Taube would land 
back of our lines; not far from the 


billets of the King’s Royal Rifles. 


The Tommies who were at rest 
billets had gathered in groups watching 
the fight, and as the machines were 
about to land they commenced to cheer 
our flyer. This must have enraged the 
two Boches who were in the Taube. To 
be defeated and then hear their victor 
applauded was more than their natures 
could stand—and turning their machine 
guns upon the cheering Tommies killed 
seven of them and wounded several 
more; then as a final act, they put an 
end to their own existence, by shooting 
themselves through the head with their 
revolvers. | 

The Taube landed with the two dead 
men sitting upright in their seats, to 
which they were strapped. It was a new 
machine and a beauty, and only slightly 
damaged. 

Our lad landed a short distance away 
from the captured Taube, but he would 
not go to it until after the bodies of its 
occupants had been removed and taken 
away. He was not interested in them, 
but he examined the Taube with all of 
the concern and enthusiasm that I have 
often seen exhibited by a lover of horses 
in looking over a pure bred and noted 
racer. He was so absorbed in the ma- 
chine that he could hardly spare the 
time to acknowledge the congratulations 
that were showered upon him by the 
admiring soldiers. 

Almost in direct opposition to the 
enemy in the Taube and the way they 
acted, was an experience which I en- 
countered a little later. At the time a 
party of us were in an orchard back of 
our billets intent on a game of Housse 
Housse, when we heard some one above 
us shout in good English, “Look out for 
the anchor, boys,”’ and upon looking up 
we saw a German observation balloon— 
or sausage, as we called them—almost 
over us. It had broken away from its 
anchorage beyond the German lines and 
a strong wind had driven it over to our 
side, and it was traveling pretty fast. 

The steel cable and anchor were still 
attached to it and the anchor as it 
dragged along the ground, was an ugly 
thing to come in contact with. In the 
basket were two officers who set up a 
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hearty laugh when they saw us scu-ry 
out of the way of the anchor, that was 
coming directly toward us. The first 
two or three trees that it caught were 
torn up by the roots, but they slackened 
its speed, and finally it stopped and we 
all gathered around beneath the sausage. 
Both of the men spoke English and ap- 
peared as unconcerned as though they 
were among friends, and took our ban- 
ter good-naturedly. 

“Where were you going?” enquired 
Jeff Hodgson, one of our McGill lads. 

“We were intending to go to Paris,” 
returned one, “but you look like a pretty 
good lot of fellows and we have decided 
to stop over and make you a visit.” 

“And begorra; you'll find ye’r in bet- 
ter company than ye’ve been in for 
minny th’ day,” promptly declared 
Paddy Gallagher. 

“We are not in a position to discuss 
that question just now, Paddy,” one of 
them returned, “and are willing to con- 
cede that you are right if you insist.” 

By this time some of our officers ar- 
rived and under their direction the sau- 
sage was pulled down. Upon landing 
the enemy saluted our officers and hand- 
ed over their side arms; all of the time 
maintaining the attitude that the whole 
affair was a good joke on them. 

Their manner of meeting the situa- 
tion excited our admiration and respect, 
while the others in the Taube aroused 
within us a hatred not only for them- 
selves, but for all of their kind. We 
had the feeling that these men were like 
ourselves, and not brutes. 

But the winds that blew over the lines 
of trenches were not always “ill winds” 
for those who traversed the air. I call 
to mind one instance that came under 
my observation when a strong breeze 
blowing in the right direction saved one 
of our lads from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. 

He had become engaged in a fight 
with a German flyer and during the 
course of their maneuvering for position 
they had been climbing into the air at 
a rapid speed. When some twelve to 
fifteen thousand feet up and well back 
over the lines of the enemy, the German 
got in a blow that put our machine out 
of commission and it started on its down- 
ward plunge. For the moment it looked 
as though our lad had made his last 
flight, and subdued cries of apprehension 
could be heard from the boys who were 
anxiously watching the battle along our 
lines. 

But those lads of the air are not the 
kind to give up so long as there was a 
chance left for them that they could 
take. His one chance lay in the use of 
his parachute, and notwithstanding, the 
crippled condition his aeroplane was in, 
he was able to partially check its down- 
ward course for a moment, and before 
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we realized what had happened we saw 
him floating through the air beneath his 
parachute. His opponent thinking that 
he had finished his man, was intent on 
making a landing, unmindful of the fact 
that our lad had changed conveyances 
and started off on another route. 

It was soon apparent that the wind 
would carry him back over our lines and 
the Huns commenced to pop at him with 
their rifles. But that was his lucky day. 
While he had lost his machine, he came 
down among friends, laughing at the 
joke he had played on Fritz. He did 
not seem to realize that he had barely 
escaped from a sudden death or a Ger- 
man prison. There were several bullet 
holes through the parachute and the heel 
of one of his boots was shot away, but 
he had not received a scratch. 

The work of our flying lads was spec- 
tacular, exciting and dangerous. They 
were mere boys in years, many of them 
in their teens, but they were men, every 
one of them, brave men, heroically doing 
a noble work in the great cause of hu- 
manity. 


EFORE going into the Somme 

trenches we camped several days 
near Bray in some wooden huts that 
the enemy had built the year before, 
when on their drive to Paris. They 
were constructed and fitted up very 
much like bunkhouses in a Canadian 
lumber camp. Their former occupants 
evidently desired that it should be 
known that they had been there, as the 
huts were almost covered with German 
names, inside and out. Clour de Lime 
Sammy’s Squad gave the huts a thor- 
ough cleaning and they were about the 
best sleeping quarters we ever had. 

During the time we were there new 
clothing and shoes were issued to us, 
which were badly needed. It is no 
small undertaking to fif out a thousand 
or more men with new uniforms and 
do a satisfactory job. All of the lads 
were anxious to get a good fit, which 
could not always be done, and there 
was a great deal of grousing. One might 
almost conclude, from the remarks made, 
that the whole regiment was going to 
quit the service then and there. 

“Look at me bally coat,” one would 
remark in a tone of disgust, “I’d like to 
get a look at the beggar that made it. 
I’m going up to the Colonel and tell 
‘im that if I can’t get something to wear 
that I can stand up straight in I’m going 
to quit the service.” 

“Do you think you'll ever see me on 
parade with this blooming thing on?” 
another declared, “Well, I should say 
not. The sleeves won’t come down 
over my elbows, you can bet your sweet 
life that I’m through right now.” 

“If anyone thinks I’m going to march 
in these damn shoes they’ve got another 





think coming,” chimed in another. “I'm 
going to sit right here and refuse to 
budge vntil I get something to put on 
my feet that I can walk in.” 

There was always more or less try- 
ing on of one another's clothing and ex- 
changes made that were beneficial to 
both parties. As a matter of fact, after 
a few exchanges among the boys, their 
uniforms fitted them fairly well and they 
knew it; but they could not forego their 
time-honored privilege of grousing. 

Major Gary had received a letter 
from Lady Farquhar, who was then in 
London, stating that she would be 
pleased to furnish the Pats with any- 
thing they needed to eat. That was our 
chance and our orders were sent in 
through the Major, and the gifts were 
received by us while we were billeted 
in the German huts, each lad’s in a sep- 
arate package, marked with his name. 
The generous widow of our first Com- 
manding Officer must have thought that 
the Pats were a bunch of Bostonians as 
nearly all had ordered either a can of 
pork and beans, or a can of sardines. 

After remaining in billets near Bray 
for about a week we received orders to 
stand to for the trenches. Then we 
knew that our cushy days were over: 
that it was old Fritz again for us. 

It was on a rainy, dreary morning 
that we started up the line loaded down 
with our equipment. It seemed to me 
now that it was one continual rain dur- 
ing the time we were on the Somme. 
The mention of the Somme brings to my 
mind a conglomerate remembrance of 
Allemandes, rats, cooties and rain. 

When we arrived at the village of 
Cappy, companies three and four re- 
mained there in billets for two days, 
while one and two went on into reserve 
trenches. During the second night we 
took over the reserve trenches and com- 
panies one and two moved on to the 
firing line, or front trenches. 

The trenches that we first occupied 
ran through the village of Frise. It was 
there that we first came in contact with 
the Somme rats. They were of all sizes, 
and hungry and bold. It was impossible 
to sleep in these billets without having 
a sentry on guard to act as protector 
from the rats that would otherwise 
swarm in. Nothing was safe from those 
devouring pests. If we gave them a 
chance they would even gnaw holes in 
our shoes. 

After remaining two nights in Frise, 
we were ordered into the front trenches, 
and did not feel very badly about mak- 
ing the change. But we did not then 
know what the Somme front line 
trenches were like. For the most part 
they were constructed through a chalky 
formation and very narrow, without any 
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HIS was Gene’s first trip across 

the muddy Missouri, but his mind 

was too busy with his problem to 
absorb many impressions of the journey. 
He was vaguely aware, through the long 
night, of lights flashing by as the 
“through” train plunged and rattled over 
the frogs of village sidings and sped on- 
ward to the western border of his state. 
The. move he was making was perhaps 
a fool’s errand. How did he know that 
Brock would even listen to him? He 
began then to formulate his argument 
and make out his brief. 

All his life he had known this David 
Brock as a hard man. He had always 
stood very much in awe of his stern 
face and cold gray eyes. He wondered 
if that old fear of the man would remain 
with him now. 

In Omaha he paused between trains 
for food and a glance at the city with 
its broad river, its bridges and the smoke 
from the breweries, mills and packing 
houses. A “local” train left him stand- 
ing on the Kearney platform at night- 
fall of that same day. Utterly weary, he 
sought a hotel and a night’s lodging. 

The next day he set forth to discover 
the lost patriarch. He rather enjoyed the 
spruce little town. It seemed all so new 
and fresh. The snub-nosed street-cars; 
the shining dome of the tall red-brick 
court house, with its statue of blind jus- 
tice holding a pair of scales above the 
arched door; the streets paved with 
cedar blocks; all these features gave 
him a sense of being in a land ef prom- 
ise and plenty. Evidently the season 
had been good in that region. As proof 
of this, he saw numerous loads of sacked 
grain passing along the thoroughfare. 

“Brock’s struck a good country,” he 
commented. “I hope he’s done well.” 

He thought perhaps David’s name 
might appear on some shop or store 
window, and scanned the lettering close- 
ly along all the business streets, but to 
no avail. In desperation, he came to 
the conclusion that he should ask any 
and all people he met for information 
concerning David. This obvious thing 
to do met with no success during the 
first half day of his investigations. The 
clerks in the stores shook their heads. 
The office men at the grain elevators 
were mystified utterly. No such man in 
Kearney so far as they knew. At last 
he had about given up the search when 
it occurred to him that the newspaper 
offices might know of him through rural 
correspondence. 

Entering the dim and odorous plant of 
Kearney’s one daily paper, he asked for 
the files. Eagerly he scanned the sheet 
for one name. It was like seeking one 
nugget in the profitless sands of the 
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Colorado. He was not easily dissuaded 
from his purpose and ran through paper 
after paper. At last his eyes stopped at 
the name that seemed almost to leap out 
at him from the page, “David Brock.” 
He read then: 

“David Brock, prominent capitalist of 
Beals, visited friends in Kearney Satur- 
day. He left on the night train for a 
week’s sojourn in Omaha.” 

The paper was a year old. 

“Beals,” he muttered. “Where’s 
Beals?” 

The inky “editor” of the Kearney 
“Clarion” stood near. 

“Were you asking for Beals?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes,” said Gene. “Is there really 
such a town?” 

“So I’ve heard,” said the journalist, 
spreading a galley sheet and vigorously 
rolling it down. “But I’ve never been 
there.” 

“How could I get there?” 

“Stage, twice a week.” 

“Tomorrow ?” 

“Ye—es, I think it’s tomorrow. You 
can find out at the hotel.” 

Gene thanked the man and hurried 
to his hotel. 

The hotel-keeper, who had recently 
arrived in Kearney, and who had there- 
fore been unable to tell Gene anything 
about David, knew all about the town 
of Beals and pointed across the lobby 
to a lanky, dark-eyed man in cow-hide 
boots and a black slouch “campaign” 
hat. 

“There’s the driver of the stage,” he 
volunteered. Then, in a louder tone, 
“Mr. Miles,” he said. 

The stranger arose from the round- 
backed hotel chair and sauntered across 
the room. 

“Well,” he said in a pleasant drawl, 
“what’s interestin’ you now, Sam?” 

“I just wanted you to meet Mr.— 
Palmer,” he said. “Mr. Miles, Mr. 
Palmer.” 

“L. P. Miles, at yer service,” said 
the stage driver. 

They shook hands. Gene liked L. P. 
on the spot. 

“Going to Beals tomorrow?” he said. 

ms la 

“I’m looking for a man named Brock.” 
A sudden change came over L. P.’s 
face. He eyed Gene narrowly. 

“Do you know Brock?” he said. 

“Very well,” said Gene, steadily re- 
garding Miles. “He was once a neigh- 
bor of mine.” 

“And a good one, I'll be bound.” 
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“Honest as the day is long,” said 
Gene. “Highly respected—very.” 

“Must be the same Brock,” said L. P. 
sententiously. 

“He wasn’t the kind to change much,” 
said Gene. “Very steady and reliable.” 

“Friend o’ yours, then.” 

“Yes. Knew him all my life, till—” 
he paused. 

“Till when?” 

“Till he—came west,” said Gene. 

L. P. gazed reflectively into Gene’s 
eyes. He saw nothing but a sort of in- 
scrutable good will. 

“Had supper?” he said. 

“No,” replied Gene. “Can’t you join 
me?” 

“There’s a slick little place two doors 
down,” said Miles. 

“Very well,” said Gene. 


T THEIR table far to the rear 
of the restaurant L. P., in the 
midst of consuming a huge and juicy 
steak, vouchsafed further observations: 

“You look honest.” 

“T try to be.” 

“That’s somethin’.” 

Gene laughed. “You're a queer one,” 
he said. “Why so much suspicion?” 

“It’s pretty much gone,” confessed 
L. P. “But I had a sensation you didn’t 
mean the best possible toward my friend 
Brock.” 

“Well, I AM after him,” said Gene. 

“How’s ‘at?” demanded L. P., his 
fork in air. 

“T want his money.” 

L. P. stared. “How do you know 
you can get it?” 

“T don’t.” 

“I’m bettin’ on Brock.” 

“And I don’t bet.” 

After a pause L. P. said, “All foolin’ 
to one side, may I ask just what you 
mean to do with Brock?” 

“And may I ask,” said Gene civilly, 
“what business it is of yours?” 

“Well, just this. I’m sort 0’ lookin’ 
out for Brock these days. He sort o’ 
needs protection from old _ neighbors 
after his money.” 

“Ain’t he well ?” 

“Fit’s a fiddle.” 

“But what’s wrong?” 

When, the next afternoon, Gene 
Palmer and the loyal L. P. Miles drew 
up at the lane that led to David’s shack, 
the traveller from Iowa was pretty well 
informed as to the facts of David’s pres- 
ent life, and the events which had 
occurred in Beals to bring the older man 
to his present state. The shack was ap- 
parently deserted Gene got down from 
the spring seat and shook hands with 
Miles. 

“I’m much obliged for the things 
you've told me, Mr. Miles,” he said. 
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“Don’t mention it. We're both 
friends of Brock, as I see it.” 
“Very much so,” said Gene. “Good 


bye.” 

“See ye tomorrow,” responded L. P. 
and drove off with a harmless cracking 
of his blacksnake whip. 

As he came nearer, Gene was im- 
pressed with the scrupulous neatness of 
the solitary abode of the hermit. About 
the door, the earth was swept smooth 
as with a daily ministration of a broom. 
The wash-basin on a bench shone with 
careful scouring. A clean roller towel 
hung above it. The paneling of the 
door was bare of paint, especially near 
the white porcelain door-knob, as if from 
much scrubbing to remove finger marks. 
A bright tin dipper swung on its nail 
over an equally bright water pail. A 
small, square looking-glass reflected 
clearly a limited area of the surround- 
ing prairie. A bone-toothed comb, in a 
green-Japanned case secured to the 
ochre-hued boarding of the shack fin- 
ished the array of conveniences devoted 
to the personal habits of the owner. 

Gene knocked. As there was no an- 
swer—which was as he had expected— 
he was about to try the door, but better 
impulses restrained his hand. Stepping 
round the corner of the dwelling, he 
scanned the already glooming prairie 
for signs of David. He had no difficulty 
in descrying him, for, silhouetted against 
the red background of the crimson-flam- 
ing sky, he saw the black bulk of David’s 
team, the slanting plowhandles and the 
stooping form of him he had not looked 
upon for four years. It seemed to Gene, 
who had rather an active imagination 
after all, as if there existed between the 
tawny prairie, the plodding beasts and 
this lonely farmer an uncanny unity; 
for they appeared, all three of the ele- 
ments in the situation, peculiarly inti- 
mate, indissolubly bound together, mu- 
tually identified in the vast purpose of 
half-sentient nature. It seemed as if, 
unwearied, unceasingly, this plow could 
continue forever, tearing its way through 
the brown loam. 

Gene could not tell whether he was 
observed or not. Brock gave no sign 
when he came to a corner, but swung 
his team around and began a new fur- 
row on the north side the “land,” push- 
ing on into the sunset sky. He spoke 
no audible word to his horses, which 
seemed part of him or of the entity cre- 
ated by the implement, the brutes and 
the human. Gene traversed the twenty 
or thirty rods between him and the plow- 
ing, sat down calmly and waited David's 
return from his round. 

He pondered how best to melt the 
stranger. Well he knew that this David 
Brock was in effect a different man en- 
tirely from the middle-aged farmer of 
the Iowa quarter-section. At last, sens- 
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ing the trembling of the soft ground that 
announced the approach of the tramp- 
ling and blowing team, he got to his 
feet, and stood a little aloof from the 
furrow, while David Brock came abreast. 
It was then that Gene realized that 
his errand was little short of hopeless, 
for the imperturbable serenity, the cold 
steel of the man’s hard gaze, the utter 
indifference to people which was mani- 
fest in the cool scrutiny he fastened 
for an instant on Gene beside the fur- 
row, gave the young fellow a feeling of 
suddenly sinking spirits and scattered 
wits. He was confused, abashed, in 
this august presence. 

“How do you do?” he said in a clear 
voice as if speaking into the doorway 
of an empty house. Hearing a voice, 
the team came to a sudden halt. David 
stood, his gnarled hand grasping the 
polished hickory of the plow handles, 
as if waiting Gene’s departure with a 
sort of civil yet strained patience. He 
remained silent, surveying Gene from 
head to foot with those proud discon- 
certing, pale gray eyes. 

“Don’t you know me?” said Gene. 

“Certainly. Why not?” said Brock 
in an even, careless tone. 

Gene was momentarily thrown out of 
his self-command, but rallied with an 
effort. 

“I came with news, Mr. Brock.” 

“News? Yes, news. Who from?” 

“Your wife.” 


A slight increase of pallor showed 
beneath David's tan. He grasped the 
“lines,”” and spoke sharply to the team. 

“G’'long!” 

The plow moved forward down the 
field. 

Gene took a step as if to follow, 
then thought better of it and sat down 
again on the edge of the furrow. The 
sun now sank behind the level horizon, 
throwing one last, rosy glow across the 
brown stubble, leaving the scene bathed 
in a cold, sad light, clearer for an in- 
stant in its power to bring all nature 
into bold relief. The changing light 
had its effect on Gene’s own mood. He 
girded himself for struggle. This errand 
was to be no fool’s errand. This stub- 
born farmer’s will was not to bring 
ruin on a whole family. His anger 
flamed; then he calmed himself and 
turned once more to meet that advanc- 
ing plow, which present came abreast. 

“Mr. Brock!” said Gene in a firm 
tone. 

The team passed by this time with- 
out stopping. David's eyes gazed straight 
ahead. He was braced into the knotted 
loop of the lines about his shoulders. 
He seemed deaf and blind, like an au- 
tomaton. Amazed beyond power of ac- 
tion, Gene let him pass by and move 
steadily over the slight knoll now etched 
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in black against a greenish white of 
twilight sky. 

When the plowman came round again, 
Gene stepped up beside him, and walked 
along on the edge of the furrow. 

“Dave Brock,” he said, “your wife's 
dying. Your son’s in jail. Your daugh- 
ter’s going to sell herself to a rake to 
get a home for herself and her mother, 
and pay your debts.” 


E WAS silent, but walked along 


the furrow while David still 
maintained that awful stillness, as of 
a graven image. “They came to a cor- 
ner—the one nearest the shack. Here 


the team, as if by instinctive knowledge 
that the day’s work was over, stopped 
in expectation of unhitching. David 
pulled the plowshare out of the ground 
and “scoured” it with his heel. He loos- 
ened the traces, and the team pressed 
eagerly homeward. 

Gene set his jaw and followed. He 
was thoroughly angry. He had never 
in all his life been so close to doing 
another man violence. But he held off. 

As if utterly alone, ignoring with 
maddening consistency Gene's presence, 
Brock put away his team and walked 
calmly to the house, where he made a 
careful toilet before entering. He passed 
inside without looking in Gene's di- 
rection, struck a match and lighted a 
kerosene lamp on a bracket. Gene's eyes 
beheld the bizarre interior with its red 
walls decorated with rows of shiny tin 
discs. But this for only an instant. The 
door closed. He was alone in the moon- 
less dark of the early prairie night. 

The Hotel Beals was a welcome ref- 
uge to Gene who had walked in a tur- 
moil of thoughts down to the village. 
L. P. Miles, smoking a cigar behind the 
“depot stove” in the office, rose to meet 
him. 

“How'd ye make out?” he asked in a 
low tone. 


Gene's face was white. He shook 
his head. “I didn’t make out.” 

“Thought not,” said L. P. “Brock’s 
a stubborn cuss, if ever there was one.” 

His sympathy, however, calmed Gene 
considerably. He felt suddenly weary 
and hungry. He heard the crash and 
clatter of heavy dishes from the rear. 

“Let’s eat, Miles,” he said. “I’m all 
done out.” 

At the table he told his story. Miles 
sat several minutes in silence, a far-away 
look in his ye. 

“You've done all you can, Palmer,” 
he said. 

“T haven't done anything!” exclaimed 
Gene. 

“P’r’aps not,” said Miles. 
case, there’s nothin’ to do.” 


(Continued on Page 124) 


“In that 
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Jack London’s Philosphy of Life 


Island. And the Thursday night we 
raced for market and I brought the Raz- 
zle Dazzle in without a rudder, first 
of the fleet, and skimmed the cream of 
the Friday morning trade . . . And the 
time I brought her in from Upper Bay 
under jib, when Scotty burned my main- 
sail. Lying at the wharf and disposing 
of my oysters, there were dusky twi- 
lights when big policemen and _ plain- 
clothes men stole on board. And because 
we lived in the shadow of the police, 
we opened oysters and fed them to them 
with squirts of pepper sauce, and rushed 
the growler or got stronger stuff in bot- 
tles.” 

The girl who was Jack’s partner on 
the Razzle Dazzle was christened the 
Queen of the Oyster Pirates. She was 
about the same age as Jack and had 
deserted French Frank, a much older 
pirate than the newly initiated one, to 
accept a mutual partnership with Lon- 
don whom she loved at first acquain- 
tance. This affair cost Jack many weary 
hours ,for he had not dreamed that as 
old a man as French Frank could be 
jealous because of such a young boy as 
he. One of his best friends warned him 
to “watch out for French Frank.” But 
still he could not understand why there 
should be any danger in this man who 
had welcomed him so cordially into the 
brotherhood of the oyster pirates. “How 
was he, hardly sixteen, who had worked 
sordidly for his living and gleaned his 
romance from the books,” says Charmian 
London, “who had not dreamed of giv- 
ing the Queen of the Oyster Pirates a 
second thought and who did not know 
that French Frank was madly and Lat- 
inly in love with her. . . How was he 
to know?” “And how was I to guess,” 
says Jack, “that the story of how the 
Queen had thrown him down on his 
own boat, the moment I hove in sight, 
was already the gleeful gossip of the 
water front.” 


When Jack had learned that French 


(Continued from Page 104) 


Frank was jealous, and that he himself 
was the cause of that jealousy, he drank 
deep of the joy of being such a bold 
gallant. This was really his first dan- 
gerous adventure, and, for the life of 
him, he could not help feeling exhil- 
arated over the fact that “French Frank, 
the adventurer of' fifty, the sailor of all 
the seas of all the world, was jealous 
. and jealous over a girl most ro- 
mantically named the Queen of the Oys- 
ter Pirates. I had read of such things 
in books and regarded them as personal 
probabilities of a distant maturity. Oh, 
I felt a rare young devil, as we hoisted 
the big mainsail that morning, broke 
out anchor, and filed away close-hauled 
on the three-mile beat to windward out 
into the bay. Such was my escape from 
the killing machine-toil, and my intro- 
duction to the oyster pirates. True, the 
introduction had begun with drink, but 
was I to stay away from it for such 
reasons? Wherever life ran free and 
great, there men drank. Romance and 
adventure seemed always to go down 
the street locked arm in arm with John 
Barleycorn. To know the two, I must 
know the third. Or else I must go back 
to my free library books and read of 
the deeds of other men and do no deeds 
of my own save to slave for ten cents 
an hour at a machine in a cannery.” 
Again, in one of his _ reminiscent 
moods about his first adventures, he says: 
“It was life raw and naked, wild and 
free—the only life that sort which my 
birth in time and space permitted me 
to attain. And more than that. It car- 
ried a promise. It was the beginning. 
From the sand-pit the way led out 
through the Golden Gate to the vast- 
ness of adventure of all the world, where 
battles would be fought, not for old 
shirts and over-stolen salmon boats, but 
high purposes and romantic ends.” 


After his career as an oyster pirate, 


which lasted for two years or more, he 
joined the crew of the Sophie Suther- 
land, a sealing vessel, on its way to the 
coasts of Japan. This was a rare op- 
portunity, one where he could have a 
chance to become a real sailor and meas- 
ure strength with men who had been 
rough seamen all their lives. He also 
was destined to learn much from this 
voyage, meet with and overcome difh- 
culties which he had not prevously en- 
countered. Adventure and romance 
were beckoning him on to new worlds, 
and money was not his whole purpose: 
“Tt was merely a means to an end. Mon- 
ey bought larger life ,and life to the 
full, was all his goal,” says Charmian 
London. 

Of his first going on board the Sophie 
Sutherland, he relates: “I was an able 
seaman. I had graduated from the right 
school. It took no more than ten min- 
utes to learn the names and the uses 
of the few new ropes. It was simple. 
I did not do things hurriedly. As a small 
boat sailor I had learned to reason out 
and know the why of everything. 

“These hard-bit Scandanavian sailers 
had come through a hard school. As 
boys they had served their mates, and 
as able seamen they looked to be served 
by other boys. And I was a boy. | 
had never been to sea before—withal I 
was a good sailor and knew my busi- 
ness. I had signed on as an equal, and 
as an equal I must maintain myself, or 
else endure seven months of hell at their 
hands. And it was this very equality 
they resented. By what right was I 
an equal? I had not earned that high 
privilege. I had not endured the mis- 
eries they had endured as maltreated 
boys or bullied ordinaries. Worse than 
that, I was a land-lubber making his 
first voyage. And yet, by the injustice 
of fate ,on the ship’s articles I was their 
equal. 


(Concluded Next Month) 








In Flanders With the Princess Pats 


dugouts under the firing board to sleep 
in, as at Armentieres, and more than all 
that, they were close to the German 
trenches; in places within fifteen yards. 
We were so close that we could throw 
rocks across at one another. There war- 
fare was principally carried on with 
rocks, bombs and coal-boxes. 

A coal-box was a shell filled with 
high explosives, pieces of glass, old 
horse shoes, scraps of iron and any other 
abominable thing, that, when hurled 


(Continued from Page 117) 


through the air by the force of the ex- 
plosives, would rend and tear whatever 
they came in contact with. And one of 
the most hair raising features about them 
was that they could be seen coming over, 
pursuing a zigzag course that made it 
impossible to tell just where they were 
going to land, but at the same time 
gave you the impression that they had 
selected you out as their one object for 
annihilation. But the peculiar thing 


about them was that if you dropped and 
hugged old Mother Earth good and 
close you were in less danger at only 
ten or twelve feet away from them when 
they exploded than you would have been 
if you had been that many yards. If you 
were only a few feet away and lying 
flat the flying pieces from the bursting 
shell would probably go over you, and 
the only harm you would suffer would 
be from the concussion of the explosion. 
We always kept a good lookout for coal- 
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boxes, and when one was seen coming 
over the boys lost no time in getting 
down to earth. It was a nerve racking 
business. 

We lost several lads from my company 
during the first twenty-four hours we 
were in the front trenches. The 
stretcher bearers were kept busy during 
the month, or a little over, that Pat's 
Pets were on the Somme. The most of 
the casualties were from the coal-boxes 
sent over from the German trench 
mortars. 

There was one place that was called 
hell’s corner that was the favorite place 
of attack by Fritz. At this point, the 
line bowed in toward the German 
trenches in the form of a horse shoe and 
for a distance of five or six hundred 
feet it ran within fifteen or twenty yards 
of their line. 

It was at this place that Paddy Gal- 
lagher got caught by a piece of shrap- 
nel, or I should say pieces. We had 
then been on the Somme three or four 
weeks and Paddy had volunteered to 
work with the Engineers in repairing 
trenches and mining and sapping—a dan- 
gerous and hard service. I was down 
the line nearer to the communication 
trench at the time, and in taking him 
out the stretcher bearer passed through 
the bay I was in. He was badly cut up, 
but the same old Paddy. 

“I’m after thinking it’s a bit of a trip 
to Blighty for Paddy this toime, Jack,” 
he declared as he passed me, “and it’s 
meself that'll not be after forgettin’ to 
give th’ King your best regards whin he 
calls to see me. Goodbye me bye, an’ 
look out for th’ Huns.” He attempted 
to wave me a parting salute, but his 
hand dropped helpless. 

Poor old Paddy, there was no trip to 
Blighty for him. He took the long, 
long trail before they could get him to 
the dressing station. 

We buried him in the cemetery back 
of the lines, and another wooden cross, 
with the crest of the Princess Pats upon 
it, was added to the ever increasing 
numbers. 

There was no one to write to. If 
somewhere there were aged parents to 
be informed that their son had given his 
life to the Great Cause none of his com- 
rades knew who they were, or where a 
letter would reach them. He was a 
brave soldier and a true comrade. A 
light-hearted, rollicking son of the ould 
sod; although born in another land. He 
was never down-hearted, and his good 
natured wit and rich Irish brogue put 
new cheer into many a cold, wet and 
weary comrade. 

In the Canadian newspapers his name 
appeared—with others—just a list of 
names; a list read by many with dread 
and foreboding, by others glanced at and 
then—forgotten. 
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“Patrick Gallagher”—a pawn in the 
great game. “Killed in action.” 

Paddy of the Princess Pats: May the 
soil of France lie lightly on you, old 
comrade, and your “sow! rist in pace.” 

There was no going over the top 
while we were in the Somme. There 
were night raiding parties, made up of 
bomb throwers, and patrol parties search- 
ing No Man’s Land. Both conducted 
on the lines of a childhood game of hide- 
and-go-seek. Interesting if carried out 
successfully, but many times ending in 
disaster. 


LONG the Somme there were sev- 
eral thousand men living in dug- 
outs and trenches, wet, dirty, wretched 
and weary; they crouched and cowered 
in their miserable quarters by day and 
drearily watched and waited by night; 
men with homes and loved ones; they 
were kind hearted, considerate men— 
men of the twentieth century. Opposed 
to them were thousands of other men 
living in trenches and dugouts equally 
miserable and wretched. They ll 
loathed and detested the whole business, 
yet, there they were, engaged in brutally 
killing, destroying and maiming one an- 
other. Behind their lines little wooden 
crosses continued to be planted over 
mounds of earth, and shattered and pain 
racked forms were continually passing 
down the line to already over-crowded 
hospitals; everywhere was _ wretched- 
ness, suffering and death. And why 
should men of the twentieth century, 
and all followers of the same Great 
Teacher, do such things to one another? 
Because of autocracy, militarism, 
power and greed. Autocracy is produc- 
tive of militarism, militarism of power 
and power of greed. We behind the 
lines knew that the ending of the war 
was not to be the great victory—rather 
was the ending of the power of the great 
to be the ultimate triumphant. If not, 
the lives sacrificed and the miseries en- 
dured would be for naught, but if they 
were ended for all time the flame would 
be worth the candle. 

When war, the greatest curse of the 
human race shall be no more, then and 
not until then, can it be said that man- 
kind has cast aside the bonds of barbar- 
ism and become truly civilized human 
beings. It is a goal well worth struggl- 
ing for and one that must be attained, 
no matter how great the sacrifice. 

At the Somme the dugouts were ex- 
cavations made in the hard, chalky sub- 
stance, capable of holding ten to fifteen 
men, and a few of them as many as 
twenty. They were not very comfort- 
able places in which to live, but we were 
always glad enough to get into them 
whenever we had the opportunity. If 
we had a fire we also had smoke, and as 
there was no means of ventilation the 
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air was not any too pure. Although 
they were not shell proof they were 
safer than the open trenches and a wel- 
come refuge from flying shrapnel. 

Late one afternoon, when I had fin 
ished my sentry go, I went to our dug- 
out, a short distance down the line from 
my bay, and found the lads just starting 
a small fire and preparing to brew some 
tea and make some porridge, to help out 
the evening meal of bully beef and bis- 
cuit. As I entered Jeff Hodgsen, a fine 
young English lad, whom everyone 
liked, said to me that it was my turn to 
get the water and handed me the water 
bucket, which he picked up as I entered. 
We procured our water at an old well 
a short distance down the line, not over 
a five minutes walk from the dugout. 

Just as I had filled the bucket I heard 
a bang, followed by another and saw a 
cloud of smoke and dirt shoot into the 
air, and from the location I knew that 
a shell had landed pretty close to the 
dugout and started back on the run. I 
soon met Pat Moran, Jeff's matey. He 
was covered with dirt and smoke and 
so dazed from the shock of the explo- 
sion that he could scarcely speak. 
“They've all got it, Jack,” he managed 
to say after taking a drink of water. 
But I could not realize what had hap- 
pened until I reached the place where 
our dugout had been. A high explosive 
had evidently landed at the entrance, 
and of the eleven comrades | had left, 
only a few minutes before, preparing 
our evening meal, seven of them had 
taken the long, long trail, three were 
badly wounded and Moran was the only 
one who had miraculously escaped un- 
injured, and he was so badly shell 
shocked that he was sent to the hospital 
and did not again return to the regi- 
ment. 

Poor Jeff. He had saved my life, or 
through him my luck had pulled me 
through. Only three days before we had 
been caught in a shell fire on the Cappy 
road, and had lain together in a shell 
hole for over an hour while the German 
shells came pounding down about us, 
but fortunately for us a great many of 
them were “duds.” 

There was another burial party the 
next morning, and more wooden crosses, 
with the crest of Pat’s Pets marked upon 
them, were added to the cemetery back 
of the lines. 

After performing the last service we 
could render to our fallen comrades we 
sadly and wearily returned to our 
trenches, and after sentry go | wrote a 
letter. Then there was nothing more I 
could do for Jeff. 

“it’s your turn to get the water, 
Jack,” probably his last words,and—lI 
am here—Jeff has gone west. 


(To be Concluded ) 
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FROM THE BOSTON HERALD 
E HAVE read with interest ANI- 
MAL HEROES OF THE GREAT 
WAR and in reviewing it we have run 
across an account from the Boston Her- 
ald which we feel is exactly our own 
sentiments, perhaps better expressed. We 
take pleasure in re-printing the item: 
Animal Heroes 
“No matter how fed up you think you 
are on war literature, we defy. you not 
to find thrills in ‘Animal Heroes of the 
Great War.’ In many an earlier 
book Mr. Baynes has shown himself a 
chronicler of animal life with few peers 
in all literature, and his sympathy and 
understanding have never had better 
scope than in this important work. Per- 
haps the most interest will center in his 
chapter devoted to the dogs—those that 
the French used as messengers, as senti- 
nels, as spies and for guarding prisoners. 
‘ . The bare figures tell little of the 
enthralling story that Mr. Baynes has 
written. It is one for every animal lover 
to read—and often to read with wet eyes 
—and no one who reads it can help be- 
coming an animal lover... . Owen Wister 
writes an introduction that gives de 
served praise to Mr. Baynes, and in par- 
ticular defends him from the attacks 
brought upon him by his aggressive 
stand for vivisection in his later years.” 
—The Boston Herald. 
ANIMAL HEROES OF THE GREAT 
WAR by Ernest Harold Baynes. Mc- 
Millan. $3.50. 


* ok * 


THE WEST 
ATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
gives her readers a real picture of 
the aristocratic west in her 219 pages. 
She writes brilliantly and her chapters 
on Western spirit, combining as they do 
sharp criticism with enthusiastic praise, 
are not only entertaining and provoca- 
tive, but alive with original thought. 
THE ARISTOCRATIC WEST by Kath- 
arine Fullerton Gerould. Harper & 
Brothers. $3.50. 
. * - 
RARE FOOD 
ARE foor is PENCILLINGS by J. 
Middleton Murry, published by 
Thomas Seltzer of New York. Especially 
have we enjoyed reading this for not 
only the intimate way Mr. Murry jug- 
gled names, styles, theories, it is a book 
every person who writes or loves the 
writings of others, should possess. It is 
a book we have cut every page and been 
awed by Mr. Murry’s comprehension of 
the fundamental problems of literature; 
the relation of literature to life, giving 
the whys and wherefores of writers, 
PENCILLINGS is a book of extreme in- 
terest, charming with the familiar man- 
ner in which the styles and idiosyncra- 
cies of great men are discussed. 
PENNCILLINGS, J. Midéleton Murray, 
Thomas Seltzer. $3.00 





HAT’S the matter with the Ameri- 

can Husband? Of course there is 
something, something as definitely wrong 
as there is in this change of manners, 
code of morals, fast living; and yet is it 
not only a coat over the same traditions, 
same morals, same manners, same every- 
thing. Is existence changed fundament- 
ally? The question is, can we reach that 
fundamental ground or has it been too 
covered with coats as to make the “find- 
ing” a little too difficult? We ask you 
these questions and then mention 
AMERICAN HUSBANDS and Other Al- 
ternatives by Alexander Black as the 
answer. Mr. Black is pungent and even 
caustic concerning this American parade. 
His wit is not to be forgotten and most 
of all does he debate those questions of 
life which are at present uppermost in 
the minds’ of us all. 


AMERICAN HUSBANDS AND OTHER 
ALTERNATIVES by Alexander Black. 
Bobbs Merrill. $3.00. 


* * * 
FRANCIS BEEDING? 


HO is Francis Beeding? This is the 

question which arose after THE 
SEVEN SLEEPERS was published. 
Francis Beeding was believed to be a 
man of “inside information” for certain- 
ly does he bring out questions which 
have been hidden to the public, in both 
THE SEVEN SLEEPERS and his latest 
THE LITTLE WHITE HAG. The search- 
er for new thrills will find them, cer- 
tainly in this book of the American bank- 
er, who is mildly interested in the League 
of Nation’s attempt to regulate the opium 
traffic and is: immedia‘ely thrown into 
a plot of exciting interest by a bouquet 
of flowers thrown him by a Geneva cab- 
aret dancer; a woman's tiny handker- 
chief. From here on into the densest of 
plo‘s Beeding takes you accompanied by 
THE LITTLE WHITE HAG—the little 
one who whispers along one’s veins and 
brings one rest. 


THE LITTLE WHITE HAG. Francis 
Beeding. Little Brown and Co. $2.00. 


oe _@ -9 
INSIGHT 


HERE is an insight into the spiritual 

directly contrasted with the existence 
of Mortals with which Miss Irwin writes 
THESE MORTALS. There is a dainti- 
ness, a sensitive introduction to pet 
theories and then out of this existence 
is tossed the girl of the story, not the 
modern flapper, but a trusting, beauti- 
fully sincere girl, tossed into the frivo- 
lous social climber atmosphere. What 
does she do? How does she meet this? 
Miss Irwin tells you in this delightfully 
satiric novel. 


THESE MORTALS, Margaret Irwin. 
Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 





THE OLD WEST 
F THE old West writes William Pat- 
terson White in his book THE 
BUSTER. The story abounds with inci- 
dents which will thrill the reader of 
Western tales. There is a keen delight 
in the way Bill Coryell is brought into 
the plot and the mental activity as well 
as the physical alertness which he is 
made to display in his outwitting of 
Kyler. And the girl? Of course. There is 
the usual Eastern girl who is sent West 
by a wealthy aunt to be disciplined. You 
know what to expect when you learn 
Bill Coryell is chosen as the guide of 
the party into the mountains on an out- 
ing trip. 
THE BUSTER by William Patterson 
White, Little Brown & Company. $2.00. 
*~ *~ ~ 


SUPERSTITION 
O YOU will not admit it; I will not 
admit it but ask yourself if you 
would sooner pick up a broom than step 
over it; if you would not feel an un- 
easiness if you broke a mirror. Would 
you accept willingly, without some little 
comment to verify a disbelief, a pointed 
knife from a friend? Of course you don’t 
believe but you’d just as soon not have 
these experiences. Have you ever looked 
at the bronze hand of Rodin; the caste 
of Victor Hugo’s hand and experienced 
a great interest in the power of this 
hand? If you haven’t go at once to a 
museum and try it out then buy THE 
BRONZE HAND by Carolyn Wells and 
read it. Carolyn Wells has done a great 
piece of work in her latest book filled 
with mystery, murder, high seas, famous 
detectives, beautiful womanhood, jewels 
and a young man and Oscar Cox who 
worshipped the Bronze hand, to which he 
attributed his great financial success and 
with which he was murdered. It is a 
book one will read to the last—perhaps 
in ones anxiety, turn to back pages for 
the solution. Carolyn Wells will be linked 
with detective stories—she knows well 
the mind of men and retains sufficient 
femininity to season her story beautifully. 
THE BRONZE HAND by Carolyn 
Wells, Lippincott. $2.00. 
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REALITY 


EALITY screams at you from every 
line of CRAIG'S WIFE by George 
Kelly, a play which was produced in New 
York October, 1925, with equal success 
to Mr. Kelly’s preceding plays, TORCH- 
BEARERS and THE SHOW-OFF. Just 
why his play reached this pinnacle of suc- 
cess is perhaps of his intimate pictures 
of American life. You will see reflected 
from the words and actions women you 
know, selfish women, perhaps mirrors 
of your own self and you will tell your 
neighbor about the book with a certain 
meaning little nod; perhaps you will read 
it twice. One thing if it reaches the West 
Coast you'll buy tickets in the first row. 
CRAIG’S WIFE by George Kelly, Lit- 
tle Brown and Company. $1.50. 
* * Be 


LEADERS OF MEN 
EADERS of men, perhaps the 


most thrilling pictures at all 
times, are enhanced by ANDRE’ 
MAUROI’s most able and charming 
treatment of the subject in “CAP- 
TAINs AND KINGS.” 

The author equips his cerebral lobes, 
one as a philosopher, the other as a 
man of action, and in three dialogues, 
scintillating with wit and fluent with 
a sureness of the subject, they fight 
their wordy duel. 

If he seems to rob the Philosopher 
of a bit of his own stuff to help the 
Lieutenant, this in no way lessens your 
interest in the arguments. 

Review by L. B. B. 

CAPTAINS AND KINGS by An- 
dre’ Haurois (Arthor of Ariel) $1.50, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 





NEW COLOR 


E HAVE read many books cover- 
ing the same geographical terri- 
tory many, many times but this book 
we have found new color, told trom a 
different view point. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington handles WEST OF THE PA- 
CIFIC with a fresh quality of new color. 
His acquaintance with natives sympa- 
thetic to his type of investigation from 
Japan, Corea, China, Java and Australia 
gives him rare material to work with. His 
eye is one that is discerning and the 
book is one of political, economic, racial 
points of view. 
WEST OF THE PACIFIC. Ellsworth 
— Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
4.50. 
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EARLY DAYS IN NEVADA 


GAIN the tale of the old West, of 
the Eastern girl, the wild West, In- 
dian horses and “Bar ranches.” But wait, 
do not become cynical over the way we 
have started this review. The book is 
by B. M. Bower and Mrs. Bower writes 
with authority, polish, assurity. Her 
characters are fascinating and her plot 
. well put into your mixing bowl 
a landslide and an unexpected snow 
storm, a Western valley shut off from 
other communication, a band of Indians 
who go on the war path, a beautiful East- 
ern girl and an old feud with “Laughing 
Lew” Wheeler, known to the Indians as 
“Black Thunder’—Stir well and then 
bake in a B. M. Bower oven. You will 
like the result. 
BLACK THUNDER. B. M. Bower, Lit- 
tle Brown and Company. $2.00. 
* » w 
ZANE GREY 
HERE is no reason why we should 
tell you of Zane Grey’s style of writ- 
ing. This has been established long ago 
in the minds of his readers. One picks 
up Zane Grey knowing full well what is 
to be had. He becomes a habit, a habit 
of plot, characterization, and sage brush 
mostly of beautiful girls, refined, edu- 
cated, romance culminating between such 
girls and men . . . men inferfor in some 
manner, if not in education, . . . race but 
of course Mr. Grey always has sufficient 
redeeming qualities in the man to make 
the girl love him, to share his troubles 
and to be caught in the net of the al- 
luring desert nights. Such is the story 
of THE VANISHING AMERICAN. The 
American being a young Indian with 
certain education and a young white girl 
of refinement. There is a definite prob- 
lem behind the mechanism of the story. 
If you enjoy Zane Grey, you will enjoy 
this book. 
THE VANISHING AMERICAN, ZANE 
GREY, Harper and Brothers. $2.00 


7 * * 
INFORMATION 
LF fcanmegees KING BRADLEY does no 
doubt know the practical tricks of 
photoplay writing. That he has a tech- 
nique which he follows is well shown 
in the two continuities re-printed in the 
book, from the working continuity of 
THE SIDE WALKS OF NEW YORK and 
THE BELOVED IMP. There is some- 
thing of interest in his introduction, a 
sort of an autobiography which will cer- 
tainly encourage the struggling writer 
and at the same time heap more work 
on the heads of the scenario editors of 
the studios of West Coast and East Coast 
alike. 
INSIDE SECRETS OF PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING, Willard King Bradley, Kunk 
& Wagnalls Company. $2.00. 
* o 7 


RESTLESS ACTIVITY 


AREL CAPEK gives us a picture of 
restless activity in Krakatit. The 
book is titled from the discovery of 
Prokop of an explosive powerful enough 
to blow the entire world up. Capek writes 
with a superabundance of energy and 
force from the beginning of the book, 
through its pages of mystery, romance 
and fancy. This is a book wherein the 
author airs his own brilliant and fanci- 
ful ideas. 
KRAKATIT by Karel 
millan Co. $2.59. 


Capek. Mac- 
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TWO VOLUMES 


WO volumes, THE NEW DECA- 

LOGUE OF SCIENCE and THE 
FRUIT OF THE FAMILY TREE by AI- 
bert Edward Wiggam put out by Bobbs 
Merrill. The latter named volume has 
to do with the heritage of the Unborn. 
You will be interested in the facts rela- 
tive to the existence of human beings. 
You will agree or disagree according to 
your own theory of life, but at least will 
your mind bcome active in raising ar- 
guments to combat Wiggin's theory of 
life. 

The first named book follows in the 
same vein with this thought that without 
science morals, religion and what not are 
inevitably damned for ruination. The two 
volumes are to be read together or one 
upon the heels of the other. 


THE NEW DECALOGUE OF SCI- 
ENCE, THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY 


TREE by Albert Edward Wiggam. 
$2.00. Bobbs Merrill. 
+ * * 


NATHALIA CRANE 


EMEMBER THE JANITOR’S BOY 
by twelve-year-old Brooklyn poetess? 
If you have read it you will remember 
and be ready before you read this review 
to buy Miss Crane's latest book of verse, 
LAVA LANE. We take the privilege of 
quoting AN IDYL and leave the rest to 
you. 
An Idyl 
I am an ancient 
Cross-legged upon a 
Reading of Cleopatra, 
Lisbia, Phryne and 


lady 


dais, 


Thais. 


measure, 
regret, 


I am sedate in 
Old enough not to 
Licking a sugared almond, 
Mincing a mild cigaret‘e. 


Often I pause to ponder 
Goodness, who's shaking the dais? 
Surely not Cleopatra, 

Lisbia, Phryne and Thais. 


LAVA LANE, Nathalia Crane, Thomas 
Seltzer. $1.50. 


7 - * 


( UITE different is EVERYMAN’S IN- 
SURANCE by Frazer Hood, Ph.D., 
Litt. D. from the other books we have 
on our desk of Appleton. The theme of 
the book is Insurance for every one. In- 
surance does pay, but one should cer- 
tainly have a knowledge of its workings 
before entering into investment. 


HEN Walter H. Nichols author of 

THE MEASURE OF A BOY, finds 
his way to the hearts of the American 
Public through Macmillan. The price of 
the book is $2.00. This is a sequel to 
Trust a Boy and is even greater in in- 
terest than the previous published book. 


PPLETON books on our desk are 
THE LIFE OF ELBERT H. GARY 
by Ida M. Tarbell. What we are inter- 
ested in at the present is the comparison 
of the books by Mrs. Tarbell from 
Macmillan. Watch for our review later. 
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The next morning Gene and Miles 
crossed the street to the general store. 

“I want yer to meet the widder, I 
was tellin’ you about,” said Miles. “If 
there’s a soul that can argue with Brock, 
it’s her.” 

Gene, though very much discouraged, 
resolved not to let this chance go by. 

“IT must see her,” he said. “You say 
she knows about his folks?” 

“Just how much I can’t say,” said 
L. P. “But something—I’m certain.” 

Mrs. Beals was sorting mail in her 
little post-office. 

“Mrs. Beals,” said L. P. “I want 
you to meet a friend o’ mine. A very 
pertic’lar friend.” 

The lady came forth and stood be- 
fore the low counter. 

“This is Mr. Palmer, Mrs. Beals, 
from Manchester, Iowy,’ said Miles. 

She paled suddenly, but held out her 
hand. 

“Pleased t’ meet you,” she said. And 
looked earnestly, appealingly into his 
face. It was as if she said, “Tell me 
all.’ 

“Won’t you come in?” she said. 
“Both of you.” 

She led the way toward her little 
sitting room in the rear, and gave them 
chairs. There was a red glow through 
the ising-glass of the hard-coal heater. 
She sat down beside the window. Her 
face was white, but outwardly she was 
composed enough. 

“You came to get David Brock,” she 
said. 

“Yes,” said Gene. 

“But why should you disturb him? He 
has found peace.” 

“His wife’s dying,” said Gene. 

She gazed into his face. A sudden 
hardness showed about her mouth, but 
only for an instant. 

“His son’s in jail.” He paused. 

“Go on,” she said. 

“His daughter’s selling herself to a 
rake to pay the family debts—David 
Brock’s debts.” 

He was silent. His story was told. 

“Is that all?” she said, her hands 
clasping each other in her lap. 

“Ves.” 

Her eyes gazed out the window in 
the direction of David’s shack. 

“Why did Dave leave home?” she 
said. 

“Nobody really knows,” said Gene. 
“He just went.” 

She considered this for several long 
minutes. 

“Well, what am I to do?” she said. 

“That’s for you to say,” said Gene. 


A House Divided 


(Continued from Page 119) 


“But | came out here to get Dave 
Brock. He wouldn’t listen to ME.” 
And he told her his adventure of the 
previous day. He saw resolve deep in 
her eyes. 
“T’ll go see him,” she said. “But I 
haven’t much hope.” 


AGGARD from much travel, 

Gene got down from the east- 
bound Illinois Central a week later. 
There was a black frost, and the board- 
ing of the station platform cracked crisp- 
ly beneath his feet. The train disap- 
peared in a cloud of snow-white steam, 
and he turned away from the fascina- 
tion of its departure with a sudden sense 
of despondency and defeat. It was bare- 
ly half-past six, and the village of Man- 
chester was just beginning to stir. The 
pungent odor of pine kindlings was in 
the air; pillars of white smoke mounted 
straight into,the bitter blue of the morn- 
ing sky. Sunrays shot slantingly through 
second-growth maple rows and glistened 
on the half-formed ice over the puddles 
and ditches. It was a morning of per- 
fect stillness and of Autumn sadness. 

As he neared home, he met the milk- 
wagon, a long high affair on which, in 
a fur coat, on a towering seat, slouched 
the driver, who cursed his team above 
the clangor of the eight-gallon cans. 

He would have paused for a word, but 
Gene did not heed his evident desire for 
information. Glancing back through the 
little window in the back of the buggy 
top, he saw the milkwagon man (re- 
tailer of all neighborhood gossip) star- 
ing in dumb amazement after him. 

He read from old habit the signs 
painted on the board fences, advertise- 
ments of liniment, patent medicines, and 
local storekeepers. He observed, tacked 
on thin boards at fence corners, the 
flaming yellow of auction bills announc- 
ing sales of farmers moving west or 
retiring to leisured life in town. He 
drew up presently to read one which 
differed from the rest in its long list 
of salables. The bill ran as follows: 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


For sale, on the Lydia Brock 
farm, five miles west of Manches- 
ter, at 10 o'clock a. m., Oct. 10, 
the following merchandise, to wit.: 


There followed a long and detailed 
enumeration of the entire equipment, 
collected through the years, of the 
Brock farm. There were included live- 
stock, machinery, furniture and even 
bedding. Gene read the bill over and 
over, too agitated to gather at once the 
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full purport of the announcement. Julia, 
desperately proud, and undeterred in 
her purpose to recoup the material for- 
tunes of her family, was actually on 
the verge of that step he most dreaded. 
Three full days remained in which to 
act. 

He hastily turned back toward the 
jail. Sid English, just entering the 
sheriff’s office, held out his hand. 

“Howdy, Gene,” he said. 

“Mornin’ Sid. How’s the patient ?” 

“Restin’ easy these nights. He got 
restless, and I put him on the stone- 
pile eight hours a day. Very calmin’ to 
the nerves.” 

“T see,” said Gene. 

“Great for the muscles,” said Sid. 

“Yes, so I judge,” said Gene. He 
seemed struck with a sudden thought. 

“Wan’a see Ad?” asked English. 

“Think I'll take a look,” said Gene. 

Adam, sore from muscular effort after 
a week’s experience with the maul, 
moved lazily in his bunk at Gene’s 
greeting. 

“Who’s zare?” he said. 

Gene prodded him gently in the ribs. 

“Wake up, Adam,” he said. “I want 
to talk to you.” 

Adam opened one eye, and sat up 
blinking. 

“You!” he said. 

“Keep quiet,” said Gene. Now, lis- 
ten!” He spoke rapidly and softly. “How 
much more time have you got to do 
here?” 

“One day more,” said Adam. “And 
damn 4 

“Well, there’s a job for you as soon 
as you get out,” said Gene. 

“Yes, I know?” said Adam. “I’m 
goin’ on a long journey. I’m goin’ 

“Se here, Adam. Let me talk,” said 
Gene in a confidential tone. He looked 
round anxiously, then put his mouth 
close to Adam’s ear, and whispered. As 
Adam took in his meaning, a light of 
new interest came into his eyes. He 
stood up presently and flexed his mus- 
cles, swinging his heavy fists above his 
head. 

“Do I look fit?” he said. 

“Poundin’ rocks is good for the arm,” 
said Gene significantly. 

“Tt’s the clear thing,” said Adam, 
almost good naturedly. He seemed a 
changed man. 

When Gene left, a moment later, they 
shook hands solemnly, exchanging mys- 
terious glances as Sid English returned 
to let Gene out. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Jean Macmillan 


(Continued from Page 113) 


Over all the hills, 

Erasing every line 

That cut the sky too sharply, 
Softening them 

And veiling light— 


That light which was too sure 

Just where to shine— 

On beauty that had grown 

Too perfect to be warm, 

All things invulnerable, 

Now, in the rain 

Were lost, made indistinct, ob- 
scure, 

Merged into mist, 

A part of imperfection 


And of me, 
Partaking of the Perfect 
As do I. 


It is to be hoped that Jean Camp- 
bell Macmillan will bring out a larger 
volume, with more of the poems rich 
with human emotion and experience. 
‘The reader of recent poetry will find 
that the poems of Candlelight to Dawn, 
especially the longer ones from which 
there is no space here to quote, will 
bear the test of frequent re-reading, 
the real test of poetry. 








TO 
OUR 
READERS 


We are still in need of 
July, November, December 
and February issues 
of Overland. 

If you have any in your 
possession that you do not 
need the management would 
greatly appreciate you send- 


ing them to our office. 


The Editors 
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Bits of Verse 


MINER OF BIDWELL BAR 


RECKON you're a stranger, Mister, 
Glad to see you, have a chair; 
We ain’t much on parlor fixin’s, 
Try that rocker over there. 
So you’re up to try the fishin’? 
Season’s a little early yet, 
Water’s high fer trout—an’ roily 
But there’s some that you can get. 
You say you're livin’ in the city 
In the valley down below? 
Gad, it’s ages since I seen it, 
Gettin’ now too old to go. 
Yes sir, been here since the sixties 
In the early minin’ days; 
Guess I’m "bout the last survivor 
An’ too old to mend my ways, 
I can still make half a livin’ 
With prospectin’ here an’ there; 
When I came this camp was boomin’ 
An’ pay dirt most anywhere. 


Musta had four hundred white men, 
Every race on earth, I think, 

With some tough ones I want to tell ya, 
Plus a lota pig tailed chink. 

There was gamblin’, drinkin’, fightin’, 
But what the ’ell ya goin’ to do 

To pass away the long dark evenin’, 
When a hard day’s work is through?’ 
Down the canyon was the dance hall, 
Bar an’ gamblin’ in the rear, 

Ropin’ miners like a steer. 

With about a hundred women 

There was rough house times a plenty 
In them days I want to say, 

Before the gold began to peter 

An’ the boys to drift away. 

See that headboard over yonder? 
That’s the grave of Honcut Jim, 

He was known here as a bad man 
An’ the name just made fer him. 


He was ugly drunk or sober 
But a dam sight worse when drunk, 

An’ the man to stand an’ face him 
Had to have a lot o’ spunk. 

He could swaller more hard licker, 
Keepin’ steady on his feet, 

Than the toughest old booze fighter 
That ya ever chanced to meet. 

Does this yarnin’ bore ya, Mister? 
Then as I was goin’ to say 

’Bout Honcut Jim an’ the man that got 

him— 

Well, it came about this way. 

A stranger blew into camp one evenin’ 
An’ mixed with the crowd there in 

the hall; 

He was a keen-eyed, slick lookin’ feller, 
A wirery cuss straight up an’ tall. 

He hung about the bar an’ tables, 
Till he got in the way of Honcut Jim 

An’ Jim surprised like, sorta halted 
With then a muttered curse at him. 


The stranger heard it an’ stood there 
rigid, 
With trouble brewin’ ‘twas plain to 
see; 
From each there flashed a look o’ hatred 


An’ recognition, it seemed to me. 
Jim was quick on the trigger an’ wasn’t 


waitin’ 
But the stranger was quicker a bit 
than him; 
One ball went wild but the other car- 
ried 


An’ that was the end of Honcut Jim. 
Yes, a woman was at the bottom of it, 
Jest how or why, I never knew, 
But that was the way they settled 
grudges 
In the minin’ days of sixty two. 
There was nothin’ done, ‘twas a private 
quarrel, 
A bad man gone an’ out o’ the way. 
Soon after that the camp went busted 
But I have stuck here to this day. 
I’m sorry Mister, ya must be goin’, 
Might try yer luck there at the bend, 
It’s kinda lonesome round these diggins, 
So always glad to see a friend. 


—Charles L. Tompkins. 
* * * 


WINDOW LIGHT 


I have lost a window light! 
Loneliness is mine, 

Turn of road and tilt of sky, 
Beaches wet with brine; 
Little towns—I pass them by 
Where the windows shine. 


I have lost a window light; 
I who thought to be 

Nomad of a lonely lane 
Plunging to the sea— 

How I wish a window pane 
Held a light for me! 


—Katherine S. Sanders. 


NOT FOR PROFIT 


As’ a goal, set not vain glory 

It is but a worthless shell, 

For to hide the good that’s in you 
Is to ring your funeral knell. 


You must reap and you must harvest, 
You must blaze and clear your trail 

Do not weep for what's forgotten— 
"Tis but once that mortals fail. 


Not for glory, not for profit 
Not for riches nor for praise— 

But to teach the people better 
And to show them better ways. 


—Mercedes Miller. 


The above poem is by a child 11 years 
old and we believe this poem is a sign 
of talent for one so young. 
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FIRST AID TO BEAUTY 
AND CHARM 


Nothing so mars an 
otherwise beautiful 
face as the inevit- 
able lines of fatigue 
and suffering caused 
by tired, aching feet. 
ALLEN’S FOOT- 
EASE, .the Antisep- 
tic, Healing Powder, 
insures foot comfort. 
It is a Toilet Neces- 
sity. Shake it in your 
shoes in the morn- 
ing, Shop all day— 
Dance all evening— 
then let your mirror 
tell the story. Trial 
package and a Foot- 
Ease Walking Doll 
sent Free. 


Address Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Sold at Drug and Department Stores. 














The Abominations of Yondo 


(Continued from Page 114) 


mour was of brass mottled with verdi- 
gris; and a casque of the same metal, 
furnished with coiling horns and a ser- 
rate comb, rose high above its head. I 
say its head, for the sunset was darken- 
ing, and I could not see clearly at any 
distance; byt when the apparition came 
abreast, I perceived that there was no 
face beneath the brows of that bizarre 
helmet, whose empty edges were out- 
lined for a moment against the smould- 
ering light. Then the figure passed 
on, still clanking dismally, and vanished. 

But on its heels, ere the sunset faded, 
there came a second apparition, striding 
with incredible strides and halting when 
it loomed almost upon me in the red 
twilight—the monstrous mummy of 
some ancient king, still crowned with 
untarnished gold, but turning to my 
gaze a visage that more than time or 
the worm had wasted. Broken swath- 
ings flapped about the skeleton legs, and 
above the crown that was set with sap- 
phires and orange rubies, a black Some- 
thing swayed and nodded horribly; but, 
for an instant, I did not dream what it 
was. Then, in its middle, two oblique 
and scarlet eyes opened and ghowed 
like hellish coals, and two ophidian 


fangs glittered in an ape-like mouth. 
A squat, furless, shapeless head on a neck 
of disproportionate extent leaned un- 
speakably down and whispered in the 
mummy’s ear. Then, with one stride, 
the titanic lich took half the distance 
between us, and from out the folds of 
the tattered sere-cloth a gaunt arm arose, 
and fleshless, taloned fingers, laden with 
glowering gems, reached out and fum- 
bled for my throat . 

Back, back through aeons of madness 
and dread, in a prone, precipitate flight, 
I ran from those fumbling fingers that 
hung always on the dusk behind me; 
back, back forever, unthinking, unhesi- 
tating, to all the abominations I had 
left; back in the thickening twilight 
toward the nameless and sharded ruins, 
the haunted lake, the forest of evil cacti, 
and the cruel and cynical inquisitors of 
Ong who waited my return. 

- * * 


OULD we add anything to Ruth Com- 

fort Mitchell’s preface of Variant 
Voices? In her preface she sights one of 
the worthy poems “HOLY FEAR” and we 
are herewith quoting as one of the many 
within the blue covers of the book. 
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‘Prize Contests 


Class |. 


For the best ballad published in the 
Scroll during 


April, May and June............ $ 5.00 

July, August and Sept.. 5.00 

Oct., Nov. and December... 5.00 

April—December .................... 25.00 
Class Il. 


For the best narrative poem pub- 
lished during 


April, May and June............ $ 5.00 

July, August and Sept......... 5.00 

Oct., Nov. and December.... 5.00 

April— December .................... 25.00 
Class III. 

For the best lyric published during 
April, May and June............ $ 5.00 
July, August and Sept......... 5.00 
Oct., Nov. and December.... 5.00 
April—December .................... 25.00 


The contest is open only to sub- 
scribers of The Poet's Scroll. A sub- 
scription may accompany a manuscript 
sent for the contest. Price $3 

To win a quarterly prize in either 
class automatically bars the winner 
from competing further in that particu- 
lar class. However, nothing in this 
paragraph affects either of the $25 
prizes. 

The Poets’ Scroll, Talala, Okla., U.S.A. 




















cA Ticket 
to"New Shores 


If you are weary of average, 
tired of drifting. If you want 
to sail new waters, glimpse new 
shores 


TAKE PASSAGE ON A 
NEW SHIP 


Unafraid of new ports new 
ideas. 


DON’T COME IN IF YOU 
ARE AFRAID OF THE 
WAVES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
REVIEW 


$1.50 per year 
MILL VALLEY 








The 
Macmillan Company 


Send for our spring list of new books 
including fiction, poetry, drama, 
biography, travel, sports, 
history, philosophy, etc. 





The Macmillan Company 


350 Mission Street 
San Francisco - California 
































When Oriental Meets Oriental 


(Continued from Page 115) 


plished, he meekly passed up his mur- 
derous knife without protest. Then writ- 
ing material was handed to him, and 
he made a written confession of his sins, 
describing them in detail, and giving the 
names of those who had helped him. 
Whenever his memory showed signs of 
failing, a day or two of starvation al- 
ways served to quicken it. 

This document was sent by regist- 


ered mail to San Francisco's chief of 
police. For answer two strong-armed 
detectives came who bore Mr. Mock 
Duck safely back, there to await trial 


and the slow decrees of justice. 

“Now some such thing as this is what 
usually happens when oriental meets ori- 
ental,” said the chief of police, as he 
told the story. 
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Overland , 


Manuscript Service 


Something new in criticism 
of 
Short Stories and Poetry 


Write for information 


Care Overland Monthly 


San Francisco 























Alexandria Pages 


are 
Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
surroundings to make a stay 
en 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath - 3.50to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath - 6.00to 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 
The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests 
















HAROLD E. LATHROP 


a innge Pca 


rT) HOTEL 








THE LITTLE ‘PLACE 
cAROUND THE CORNER 





es oa, 75c 
Sunday Night. ....... $1.00 


A la carte service 











N A LITTLE alley made famous by Mark Twain, the 

Vigilantes, and all the romantic characters of the 

days of ‘49, where they used to shoot a man before 
breakfast every morning, there’s a quaint little restaurant 
tucked away behind a huge iron fence. Its tiny courtyard 
is bright with flowers, its windows gay with colored 
prints; on the walls are posters by J. Stanley Ferguson, 
cartoonist with the Bulletin; Patricia of the musical name 
and aspirations brings you your soup; Madame Kuno 
Meyer, who takes your money so graciously, is a member 
of the San Francisco Opera Chorus. She will sometimes 
sing you a song if you care to listen. 

Among the guests you will find many of San Fran- 
cisco’s Bohemians—artists—authors—newspaper men. 

But most important of them all is Camille—presiding 
genius of the kitchen, whose creations are symphonies of 
delight. 

If you are searching for an intimate little place just 
around the corner, you will find it here nestling in the 
shadow of the Hall of Justice, a gay little spot in an 
otherwise dingy but historigal alley. Bohemia ever 
ignores the obvious. 








659 Merchant Street Phone Sutter 8650 

















ALEXANDRIA 


Los Angeles... 
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The cAmerican Parade 


SAN FRANCISCO, PLEASE NOTE! 


The second issue, dated April, contains the following stirring 
features: 


The Playgirl of the Golden Gate (an article on San Francisco) 
By THOMAS GRANT SPRINGER 


Women and Prohibition (a trenchant attack on the Eighteenth 
Amendment) 
By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


My Friend the Jew—an article 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Short stories by Orrick Jones and others. 
Poems by George Sterling and others. 


The whole glittering pageantry of American life. 
The circus going by the door. 


The cAmerican Parade 


Edited by W. Adolphe Roberts 


$1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year 
ADDRESS: 166 REMSEN STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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~ Wealths Hostess 
through Five Yenerations 


F BawsersCina (CHOCOLATE 


ARE MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGES, ESPECIALLY 
GOOD FOR SERVING AT ALL AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING OCCASIONS’ THEY HAVE GREAT 
FOOD VALUE AND ARE PURE AND HEALTHFUL. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co, Limited 


Dorchester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
CANADIAN MILLS AT MONTREAL 
Booklet of Choice Recipes « sent t free 
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The Lariat 


a monthly roundup of Western Discussion and Criticism devoted 
to higher standards of literature on broad cultural lines of 
expression. 


The Overland Monthly 


that old literary magazine of Bret Harte, the medium through 
which the Voice of the West finds its perfect echo. 


| THREE DOLLARS 


brings these two magazines to your door and you will be watching 
each month for that mail man. You cannot help but “get the 
habit” of expecting the Gold Coast Twins with a new scintillating 
vigor and relying upon the assurity that you will not be 


disappointed. 
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The Subscription Blank is Below 





There is no time like the present. Two magazines for one year 
$3.00. Send this slip to either Overland Monthly, San Francisco, 


or Lariat, Salem, Oregon. 





Overland Monthly Magazine 
356 Pacific Building 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find check or money order for $3.00, for which please send Overland Monthly and The Lariat 


magazines for one year to: 


This Club Rate is exclusive to the two magazines, not subject to News Agencies. 
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